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ment on Service topics, not that of any one individual, in the Service or out, nor of any group 


HE publication in our last issue of the letter from Fort Barrancas com- 

plaining of Captain Wm. F. Stewart, Jr., was an error of judgment on my 

part, with which no other individual connected with ARMy AND Navy LIFE 
had anything whatever to do. I hope that Captain Stewart, Sergeant Pool, and 
all the readers of ARMy AND Navy Lire, will accept my regrets therefor. I de- 
parted from my settled policy in the case referred to, against my own judgment, 
and for very special reasons which seemed good and sufficient to me at the time, 
and which led me to do that which I had refrained from doing in at least a score 
of cases which came before me prior to the letter from Fort Barrancas, and 
several which came afterwards. That policy is—to communicate to the proper 
Department letters of complaint received by us, with the request that they be 
investigated and, if the conditions be found as stated, that they be remedied with- 
out publicity. In accordance with that policy, all the correspondence in the Bar- 
rancas case has been forwarded to the War Department. 


W. D. WALKER. 


We have pleasure in announcing that Major John A. Dapray, U. S. A., 
has consented to become Secretary of ARMy AND Navy Press and Associate 
Editor, and that from this time on he will represent ARMy AND Navy LIFE as 
its Washington Executive. 


N another part of this issue we are printing a cut of the Parker Machine 
Gun and the Maxim Machine Gun ready for action. The Monterey Machine 
Gun Board has drawn up a tentative set of Drill Regulations and a proposed 

organization for a machine gun company. The papers and recommendations 
of this Board are now in the hands of the General Staff, where they will be 
carefully gone over. They will ultimately be published in pamphlet form and 
issued to the Army as a tentative set of drill regulations for machine gun drill 
in garrison and field. It is also probable that the machine gun service will be 
extended in the near future in company form to all regiments of infantry 
and cavalry. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


(Concluded ) 

The principal object in maintaining the Navy, concretely stated, is to be able 
to destroy or blockade the fleet of any possible adversary and thereby obtain and 
retain complete command of the sea. Whether or not the Navy will be able to 
accomplish this main object depends absolutely upon the military and technical 
efficiency and preparedness of our Fleet. 

The existing legal organization of the Navy Department places this vitally 
grave responsibility entirely and absolutely, under the President, upon one man,— 
the Secretary of the Navy,—a civilian, without military or technical education or 
experience and the organization provides him with no legal central administrative 
machinery competent to assist, advise, initiate, and coordinate the business of the 
Navy Department in order to attain the one object in view—an efficient fleet, pre- 
pared for war. 

As now organized all administrative defects developed in war will be placed 
upon the Secretary of the Navy, as they were placed upon the Secretary of War 
in 1898. The short-comings and failures of the War Department during the 
Spanish War were not due to any lack of effort or ability of Secretary Alger. 
He was placed in an impossible position, for the organization Of the War De- 
partment in 1898 was precisely the same as is the organization of the Navy De- 
partment to-day. The Secretary of War was made responsible, by law, for the 
military efficiency of the Army and was not provided by law with the necessary 
administrative machinery to make it efficient. Because of the expensive lessons 
of that war, Secretary Root was able, by two years of assiduous and intelligent 
work, to obtain from Congress a reorganization of the administrative system of 
the War Department, which provides a General Staff and a Chief of the General 
Staff. By these additions to the organization the Secretary of War is able to give 
efficient direction, control and coordination to the various elements involved in 
the creation and maintenance of an efficient army, prepared for war. 

Why should the Navy continue to suffer under the same antiquated and illog- 
ical organization that caused the downfall of the Secretary of War in 1899? 
Must we wait for the bitter and costly lessons of war to teach us that the Navy 
Department has an organisation that is indefensible both from a business and 
military point of view? Why cannot we profit by the War Department’s lesson 
and why do we not heed the admonitions and recommendations of Secretaries 
Whitney, Tracy, Long, Moody and Bonaparte, and the official reports and rec- 
ommendations of naval officers? 

In every great crisis special machinery has had to be inaugurated to carry 
the administrative system of the Navy Department through its difficulties. At 
the out-break of the Civil War, the Honorable Gideon Wells, a very able Secretary 
of the Navy, obtained, by urgent recommendation to Congress, the appointment 
of Lieutenant Fox, who had resigned from the Navy, as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, and made him responsible, under the Secretary, for the administration 
of the Navy Department in all that pertained to the efficiency of the Fleet. Fox 
discharged his duties with great ability during the entire war. 








At the out-break of the Spanish War in 1898, a board styled “The War 
Board,” consisting of three sea-going officers of high rank, was hastily convened 
by the Secretary of the Navy to perform the duty assigned to Lieutenant Fox 
during the Civil War. On both of these occasions the Navy was unprepared 
with plans of campaigns or with the data necessary for plans. Jn both of these 
wars the adversary was weak, poorly organized and practically without resources. 
The fact that we easily won in each case simply means that a man of 200 pounds 
weight can readily, without training or preparation, thrash an equally untrained 
and unprepared man of 100 pounds weight. If we should ever become involved in 
war with Japan or Germany our Navy will be given a real test, for it would then 
be pitted against an adversary of practically the same strength in ships, thoroughly 
organized, trained, prepared and efficient. Japan has very recently shown us what 
she can do against a navy poorly organized and unprepared for war. 

It is frequently claimed that if the Secretary of the Navy would simply select 
a sea-going officer of high rank and ability as his Naval Aide and be guided by his 
advice in all matters relating to the military efficiency of the Navy, the miss- 
ing link in our naval administration would be supplied. But the plan would be 
merely a temporary makeshift, attended with great friction and opposition among 
the Bureau Chiefs. They would justly claim that under the law the business of 
the Navy Department must be performed by them, under the Secretary. The 
Naval Aide or Chief of Staff, not authorized by law, who attempted to codrdinate 
the work of the bureau chiefs, might last during the term of a strong Secretary 
who had the backing of a Commander-in-Chief like President Roosevelt. But 
why resort to a weak, temporary make-shift when, by the effective spur of public 
opinion, Congress can be readily forced to perform its plain duty and provide 
the Secretary of the Navy with a legal binding, logical and efficient administrative 
organization ? 

Our careful and unbiased investigation of this most important subject has 
thoroughly convinced us, and we hope that our editorials have convinced the 
reader, that the cardinal error introduced into our naval administrative system was 
made by Congress, in 1842, when it abolished the Navy Board of three Naval 
Commissioners, three sea-going officers of high rank and ability, who jointly gave 
the Secretary responsible advice and assistance in administering the affairs of the 
Navy. Congress abolished the Navy Board, and required the Secretary to divide 
the business of the Navy among separate and independent bureaus, without effici- 
ent supervision or coordination, thus leaving the Secretary practically at the 
mercy of each separate bureau chief, whose main interest is centered in the power 
and prestige of himself and his bureau. 

As stated by Secretary Whitney in his annual report of 1885: 


“Thus it happens, as it has happened for the last twenty years, that the Department drifts 
along doing without consideration whatever is done and with no intelligent guidance in any 
direction. My experience of the manner in which important decisions are necessarily 
made by the Secretary, without opportunity for proper deliberation and intelligent advice, 
leads me to say without hesitation that the follies of the Department are largely attributable 
to this.” 


If Congress, in 1842, when it established the bureaus to execute the business 
of the Navy Department,—recruiting, organizing and training the personnel; 
designing, building and manufacturing ships, their ordnance and equipment ; sup- 
plying them with ammunition and stores, etc.,—had retained the Board of Naval 
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Commissioners, to advise and assist the Secretary to exercise a wise directing and 
coordinating power over the bureaus and the Navy, as a whole, our naval admin- 
istrative system would have worked well. 

The English were confronted by precisely the same trouble in 1830 that con- 
fronted us in 1842, but they retained their Navy Board of sea-going officers and 
made the designing, manufacturing and supply bureaus subordinate, and subject 
to their supervision, while we abolished our Navy Board and made each technical 
bureau independent of all competent military control and direction. The English 
administrative organization has been a great success and ours has been a great 
failure. 

All Congress needs do, to perfect our existing administrative system, is to 
re-establish the missing balance wheel that they removed in 1842, give the Sec- 
retary a Board of four sea-going officers, Admirals and Captains, to retain office 
at his pleasure, but for not more than four years. In order to be thoroughly effi- 
cient they must serve frequently with the Fleet, for it should never be forgotten 
that the one object to be attained is the efficiency of the Fleet. 

Let the administrative organization be something like this: 

Secretary of the Navy. General and absolute direction of business, 
full power of initiative and of veto. 
First Naval Commissioner Organization for war and distribution of the 
(Flag Officer or Captain on the active list.) Fleet. First Naval Adviser to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 


Second Naval Commissioner. Personnel. 
(Flag Officer or Captain on the active list.) 
Third Naval Commissioner. Material. 
(Flag Officer or Captain on the active list.) 
Fourth Naval Commissioner. Supplies and Transport. 
(Flag Officer or Captain on the active list.) 
Financial Secretary. Finance. 
(A civilian not a member of the Admiralty 
Board.) 
Secretary of the Admiralty Board. Records, files and transmission of the busi- 


(Civilian, or retired officer, not a member ness of the Admiralty Board. 
of the Admiralty Board.) 


Under this organization the Secretary of the Navy should assign to the 
First Naval Commissioner the general direction of the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
War College, the organization and distribution of the Fleet, all that relates to the 
training of the personnel,—to the officers and men, including the Naval Academy, 
torpedo and gunnery training and Naval Militia, and discipline of the entire 
personnel. 

The Second Naval Commissioner should have general direction of the re- 
cruiting, assignments and mobilization of the personnel of all corps, including 
marines, and all commissioned, appointed and enlisted personnel. 

The Third Naval Commissioner and Controller should have under his gen- 
eral direction and control the work of the Bureaus of Construction and Repair, 
Ordnance, Steam Engineering, Equipment and Yards and Docks, in all that 
relates to material, shipbuilding and repairs. 

The Fourth Naval Commissioner should have under his general direction, 
colliers and other fleet auxiliaries, the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, in all 
that relates to provisions and clothing for the Fleet; the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery in all that relates to medical supplies for the Fleet, the Bureau of Equip- 
ment in all that relates to coal for the Fleet. 

In short, the business of the eight bureaus that, directly or indirectly, affects 

















the preparedness or efficiency of the Fleet, should be placed by the Secretary for 
general control and direction under one of these four Naval Commissioners, active, 
sea-going officers. By frequently calling these four officers together as a board, 
the Secretary would be kept thoroughly and constantly in touch with all matters 
that involve the efficiency of the Fleet and its preparedness for war. The mem- 
bers of the Admiralty Board, in the absence of the Secretary, should, in the order 
of precedence, perform the duties of Acting Secretary. The Board of Admiralty 
should prepare the estimates for annual appropriations, and should direct and 
control expenditures. 

The Financial Secretary should have under his direction the accounts of the 
Paymaster General, all contracts, and in general, the finance of the Department. 

The Secretary of the Admiralty Board should superintend all the corres- 
pondence of the Board, prevent the various bureaus from acting independently, 
and provide for the execution of orders. 

Such an organization would give precisely what Secretary Whitney demanded 
in 1885, in the following words: 


“It is of the first importance that the system should center in a wise and judicious and 
capable directing power, for there is necessarily the daily decision to be made of what shall 
be done in any particular line. . . . It was supposed at the time (the time of the establishment 
of the bureau system.—Editor.), as the record shows, that the bureau chiefs would be able to 
sit in consultation with the Secretary and that the Department would not lack in intelligent 
guidance. But the inevitable result of throwing large executive duties upon any man ts to 
disqualify him for council. At the present time this function is not performed at all.” 





If the organization above suggested should be placed in operation, by law, 
the Secretary would be kept absolutely in touch with all the larger questions that 
go to make or mar the efficiency of the Fleet, he would receive responsible advice 
and assistance from the sea-going officers, the men who will command and fight 
the ships and squadrons in action, and who will be held responsible for the effi- 
ciency of the Fleet on the day of battle; the politically powerful shore-staying 
officials, who are occupied in designing and building ships, in manufacturing and 
installing their equipment, and in supplying ther provisions and stores, would 
receive that capable and judicious direction of which they stand in sore need. 

The Secretary of the Navy, without losing one iota of his authority, would 
be provided with an organization that would enable him in peace and in war to 
calmly and successfully meet the grave responsibility that is placed upon him and 
which would enable him to avoid the recent experience that was legally, but 
inequitably, inflicted upon the Secretary of War. 

Our Fleet, without any increase in the liberal amount of money annually ex- 
pended upon it, would be greatly more efficient and ready for war. 

At present the Fleet is not, in certain vital respects, prepared for battle against 
an efficient enemy; nor will it ever be, under the burden of the existing indefensi- 
ble administrative organization of the Navy Department. 


Here, as they say in court, the prosecution rests. The issue remains with the 
American people and their representatives in Congress. We have made specific 
charges; we have presented an overwheiming array of evidence; the relief sought 
will not add one penny to the nation’s expenditures. If the country permit the 
next session of Congress to adjourn without re-organizing the Administrative 
System of the Navy Department, for whatever reason, its negligence will result, 
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at some not far distant day, in the loss of thousands of lives, the wipimg out of 
millions of the nation’s property, the destruction of our foreign commerce, and the 
crippling of our home industries. 


E make a very earnest appeal to those in whose hands lies the power to 
so coérdinate the work of the Navy Department as to ensure the military 
and technical efficiency and preparedness of our Fleet, that they will 
exercise that power at the coming session of Congress. We deplore the existence 
of conditions which make our attitude one of fault-finding, of seeming sensation- 

alism. Our goal is not sensationalism. It is military efficiency 
The One and readiness. The work we want to do—the work for which 
Thing to Do ARMY AND Navy Lire was created—is the popularizing of 

our National Defense organization, the enlightening of the 
American people upon subjects which will lead them to take prompt, wise, com- 
prehensive action through their representatives in Congress, thereby ensuring 
that military efficiency and readiness which will save to the nation the tremendous 
amount which represents the difference between the cost of preparedness and the 
cost of war. It’s of no avail to dally with nostrums when you need the surgeon. 
Better call him in and get it over with. The daily press is full of head-liners on 
the inferior power of our big guns and the outclassing of our ships by those of 
other Powers. The magazines during the coming winter will make big selling 
points of articles on the vital necessity of a Naval Renaissance, the truth about 


our Navy Yards, etc. Nor will the agitation cease until reforms which are 
fundamental shall have been inaugurated. 


OR a big and enterprising nation we are mighty slow in some directions, 
and it is high time we woke up. It is 23 years since Rear-Admiral Luce 
(then Commander) pointed out gross errors in the system of business 
administration of our Navy Yards, and moved to investigate. - Nineteen years 
afterward Congress authorized the consolidation of pewer plants in the yards. 

It was a year after that before the Department began to pro- 
American ceed under the authorization. Seven days after they began, 
Enterprise! Rear-Admiral Harrington did his part of the work as Com- 

mandant of Norfolk Navy Yard. To-day the consolidation of 
power plants is progressing at a fair rate, due to the energy and business-like 
administration of Assistant Secretary of the Navy Newberry, who, as supervisor 
of the Navy Yards, has charge of their reorganization. While on this subject it 
may be remarked that Great Britain has three Navy Yards or bases, and is 
building the fourth; France has three, and Germany two. America has eleven, 
not counting New London, Newport, Key West and the training station at 
Chicago now under way. 

While duplication in the yards themselves is gradually being put to an end, 
it would be a good idea to divert the millions which now are spent annually on 
unnecessary Navy Yards, to channels which will contribute to the upbuilding of 
the military efficiency of our service afloat. 








and Navy is a business organization, instituted and maintained as an insur- 

ance against the frightful losses, in life and money, which follow war. It is 
no use at all to play at keeping an Army and Navy. Better keep the money that 
is spent on that pastime, for it will come in handy some day. Take the matter of 
the Dental Corps of the Army, for example. A Dental Sur- 
geon is subject to the call of at least 2,500 men in a year; a 
dentist in private life can only care for 300 patients a year. 
Overworked, without privileges, rank and promotion as in the 
Medical Corps, the Dental Corps is a most unattractive calling, discouraging to 
the good men who came in seven years ago (many of whom have left the Corps), 
and appealing only to novices and mediocres without a civilian practice. The 
present strength of the Corps is 30; it should be at least 60. And, although our 
attitude on absolute rank and title is that these should be confined to the line—to 
those on whom devolves the duty of command in battle—since these have been 
accorded to chaplains, paymasters and physicians, we think the same considera- 
tion ought to be extended to the small, but important, band of Contract Dental 
Surgeons. 

There is a bill now in the Military Committee of the House (passed by the 
Senate) which should be favorably reported and passed at the coming session of 
Congress, and the Secretary of War should make very clear to Congress the 
reasons for its passage. 


Gn or late the American people must wake up to the fact that our Army 


The Army 
Dental Corps 


charge of a skilled operator and two assistants. The factory was divided off 

into sections, and each section put in charge of a superintendent. Over the 
lot there was a factory manager. From time to time a superintendent, or a skilled 
operator, or an assistant, was called away to do important work in some other 
department. The output of the factory suffered in quantity 
and quality. Later there came a big rush order, and the places 
of the superintendents, operators and assistants who had been 
withdrawn, were filled with new men. Result—incapable work, 
a loss of reputation, and the expenditure of a great amount of money for a more 
complete organization and the regaining of a lost business. 

Is this to be the story of the American Army? In 1905 there had been 
detached from organizations of the line for duty on special details 517 officers ; 
this number reached 627 in the following year, in 1907 it had reached 682, and 
at this date it has passed 700. The line has been depleted of valuable officers to 
such an extent that it cannot longer be bled without serious danger to its efficiency. 
Applications for details of officers for duty essential to the military service must 
be denied, unless some provision be made for replacing men so detailed. 

At the last session of Congress the Senate passed a bill providing for 612 
additional officers of various grades from Colonel to Lieutenant, to replace those 
detached for duty of various kinds, the usual length of whose tours of duty is not 
less than one year. This bill is now before the Committee of Military Affairs of 
the House. It is vitally important that it pass as soon as Congress resumes its 


|: a certain factory were about 600 machines—good machines. Each was in 


The Great Need 
of the Army 
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sittings. The Organized Militia especially should be interested in its passage. 
Not only will such increase enable the War Department in time of peace to place 
an active officer on duty with the National Guard of any State, but when war 
comes, as it must, like a bolt from the blue, the militiaman who shoulders a rifle 
or swings a saber in the first line with the regular Army, will find an experienced 
Adjutant-General of the brigade ready to direct the paper work of his officers, 
and issue orders that may be obeyed without suffering and confusion. He will 
find an officer in his State ready to muster him into immediate service, a quarter- 
master ready to furnish necessary transportation and supplies, and a commissary 
ready to place food at his command. 

Those who served and suffered in 1898 will appreciate the need of such 
increase. They came from every State and almost every Congressional district ; 
they have votes, and can secure favorable action on this bill in the House, if they 
make their views known. The National Guard and the United Spanish War 
Veterans should bring the full power of their organizations to bear upon Con- 
gress to promptly pass the bill providing for 612 additional officers of the Army. 


HE editorial in the last issue of the Jnfantry Journal, prompted by what 
we had to say in our August issue on the subject of the Hospital Corps, 
is as admirable an article as we have read in many a day. With its 
reasoning in the main we are in thorough accord, and we shall be glad to join in 
any effort to bring about the establishment of the grade of Warrant Officer. But 
there are three points which demand immediate consideration 

The Hospital and prompt action——(1) The Hospital Corps is being depleted 
Corps by the desire of its members to get into other branches of the 
Service. Requests for transfers are being refused, and the 

Department has instructed recruiting officers to make special efforts to recruit 
men for the Hospital Corps. (2) The Hospital Corps is one of the most impor- 
tant branches of the Service, and yet promotion for the enlisted men ends in the 
Hospital Corps at $50, while in the Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, Engineer and 
Signal Corps there are $75 grades. It needs no argument to foretell the inevi- 
table result. (3) The suggestion made by us in our August issue, namely, the 
establishment of a grade of Hospital Corps Staff Sergeants with $75 initial pay, 
and the fixing of the pay of privates at $15 per month, the limiting of Staff 
Sergeants to 40 and the number of Sergeants First Class to 260, could be put into 
effect without any increase of expenditure, and without any decrease of personnel. 
This third point is the one which cinches our attitude. We are unalterably 
opposed to any attempt to further increased pay at the coming session of Con- 
gress, and some weeks ago gave expression to our attitude in that connection in 
private correspondence with those who were contemplating making an effort in 
that direction. What we have advocated in the interests of the Hospital Corps 
is a readjustment, which will not add a penny to the appropriations for the Army. 
We cannot afford to wait long to make the Hospital Corps as attractive a 
branch of the Service as the other branches. Bullets kill less soldiers than disease, 
and the efficiency of the Service as a whole demands that conditions be promptly 
brovght about which shall insure that the Hospital Corps be recruited up to and 
muaintained at its full strength. 
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E commend to the careful consideration of our readers the concluding 
instalment of Major Woodruff’s admirable article on “Senescence,” 
which appears in this issue; also, the interesting paper by Major 

Dapray on “The General Staff of the Army.” It will particularly interest the 

Naval Service to note how the work of the various departments in the Army 

has been coérdinated by the General Staff system, which alone 4 

Hints has made possible the tremendous forward strides in the 

direction of military efficiency and readiness which have been 

made during the past ten years. This is what the Navy needs, and to that end 

ARMY AND Navy Lire will devote its every energy during the coming winter. 

While on this subject of codrdination it is not amiss to call attention to the 

progress being made by Army AND Navy Lire in the codrdinating of Service 

sentiment. We are opening this month a department for the United Spanish 

War Veterans. This department will be followed by others, until under our 

banner shall be enrolled all those who have interest in, or whose lives are being 

devoted to, the National Defense. 



























N the Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association for October, Captain M. E. 
Hanna, 3rd U. S. Cavalry, has an excellent article on the problem of increas- 
ing public respect for the Uniform. While the article touches only upon 

the soldier and his uniform, it may be applied equally to the bluejacket and his 

uniform. “It is worse than useless,” he says, “to tell the public that they (soldiers) 
are any worse than the majority of mankind. The public has ; 

The Uniform formed its own opinion on that point in its own way. It thinks i, 
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they are worse, and there is no reason to believe that it will } 
cease to think so, so long as it sees the worst side of the soldier, and does not see | 
| 





the other side—the best side—when they are at work, when they are at play en- 
joying manly sports with boyish enthusiasm, when they are in their reading 
rooms, which are filled with clean, wholesome literature, or in the gymnasium, 
the dance hall, the Y. M. C. A. and the chapel. The one side ts being constantly 
thrust before the public eye, the other side it is debarred by circumstances from 
secing.” It follows that when the uniform is seen, it must be on the back of a 
well-behaved, well-respecting man. In order that our enlisted men may be given 
a square deal, and that bluejackets and soldiers as a body may not be damned 











i 
because of the acts of a few individuals—which is as unjust as it is common— 
those who do not honor their uniform should be denied the privilege and honor 
of wearing the uniform when out of garrison or on liberty. Captain Hanna it | 





recommends that all men should be allowed to wear civilian clothing when on hy 
‘ ‘ ; ° ip} 
pass, tf they so wish, and that men with well-settled, well-established good char- hi 
. ° tee 

acters, whose conduct is exemplary, should be encouraged in every way to wear | 
the uniform at all times, should be given leaves and passes and shown other | 







indications of favor, so far as is consistent with the efficiency of the service, with 
a view to encouraging the wearing of the uniform; that so far as practicable, 
passes for men in uniform should be had for the asking, while passes for men in 
civilian clothing should be more difficult to get. Captain Hanna also suggests 
that an enlisted man should be punished “not for drunkenness, nor for disorderly 
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conduct, but for disgracing the uniform by being drunk and disorderly when 
dressed in that uniform.” 

We commend Captain Hanna’s article to the close consideration of both the 
War and Navy Departments. No stone should be left unturned to increase the 
respect of the public for the uniform and its wearers. Laws prohibiting dis- 
crimination against the uniform seem to be necessary, but the most effective way 
of compelling respect is to place within the reach of the public such convincing 
proofs of the general good character of our men, that it will be compelled to 
correct its mistaken opinion, and discriminations against the uniform will be 
replaced by marks of preference. 


HE marines have been withdrawn from the smaller vessels of our Navy, 

and we understand that it is the intention of the Navy Department that 

the new ships with the big guns shall have a guard of only 25 to 30 

marines. We are unable to appreciate this line of reasoning. If 60 are un- 

necessary, so are 30. Better withdraw them at once, and let the Marine Corps 

get started along its proper line of organization. Rear- 

The Marines Admiral Converse, when Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 

in his Annual Report of 1906, recommended the withdrawal 

of marines from our ships. Rear-Admiral Evans, about the same time, made a 

full report on the same subject, earnestly recommending the withdrawal of 

marines. This report was concurred in by the Commanding Officers of the 

Atlantic Fleet. Rear-Admiral Pillsbury, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 

has made several attempts to have the marines withdrawn, but some stronger 
influence has prevailed against him on each occasion. 

Those who are opposing the withdrawal of marines are making a serious 
mistake. The logical and inevitable result of the present line of resistance will 
be the merging of the Marine Corps intothe Army. The marines have a higher 
function than that of police and orderly duty on board our ships, which is apt 
to be lost sight of by making too great a point of the latter. 


NE of two fundamental motives direct the energy and dominate the 

thought and action of the Service—(1) personal, which has for its 

objective the maximum of individual opportunity and emolument; (2) 
professional, which has for its objective the maximum military efficiency of the 
Service. Those who are swayed by the first-named motive will be interested in 
knowing that in one room in the War College at Washington sit three officers, 
all hailing from Texas, and appointed by the same Congressman. They are 
Capt. W. S. Scott, rst Cav. (class of ‘80, West Point); Major B. B. Buck, 16th 
Inf. (class of ’85, West Point), and Major C. C. Hearn, Coast Artillery (class 
of ’90, West Point). Major Hearn is the ranking officer of the three! 


E were swamped during October with letters from Washington com- 
plaining that copies of our October issue could not be obtained in that 
city. We are conducting a rigid investigation. A very large consign- 
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ment of the magazine is sent to Washington each month, and there ts no reason 
why there should have been any lack of copies of the October issue. The distri- 
bution of future issues in Washington will be made through a special agent. The 
best way to make sure of receiving ARMY AND Navy LIFE each month is to sub- | 
scribe for it. 








THANKSGIVING DAY IN THE PHILIPPINES 






Across the seas, whose waters reach 
From northern ice to southern snows, 
The Stars and Stripes have found a home 
"Mid peaceful people, once her foes. 







Our fathers sought an unknown shore 
To leave oppression’s iron heel ; 

While we, their sons, in distant lands 

Lift to their feet those born to kneel. 










The Pilgrim, with the eye of faith, 
Beheld the Star of Freedom’s dawn. 

We show, to nations yet unformed, 

That shining star to lead them on. 












The “Oriental Pearl” unbound, 
Gleams in her jade and sapphire sea. 
Our Day of Thanks is surely hers. 
Our star is hers,—loved Liberty. | 

Frank T. Woodbury. i 











Beginning with our next issue ARMY AND NAVY LIFE will appear 
each month in a new cover for several months. Our Christmas number will 

i 

ie 






be a “Football and Fiction” Number, and our February, ’og, issue will be in 
itself worth the price of a year’s subscription. No Christmas gift, from one 
in the Service to one in civil life (particularly this year), would be more 
appropriate than a paid yearly subscription to ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 


















































































































































































































































































































and its good work since 1901. 
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THE GENERAL STAFF OF THE ARMY 


MAJOR JOHN A. DAPRAY, U. S. A. 


[This paper sets forth the conditions which led to the creation of the General Staff, its development, 
It is the second paper of a series which will be published in ARMY AND 
g the many excellent achievements of the various branches of the 


military establishment since 1897, and designed primarily to give the American people a closer insight into 


one of the branches of our important organization for the National Defense. 


“Military Education.’’—EpitTor.] 





Inasmuch as this paper is intended to be 
one of a series whose primal object is to 
set forth briefly in a general way the achieve- 
ments of the War Department in the decade 
that has ensued since the war with Spain, it 
would hardly be expected under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to contain historical details, or to 
embrace an academic discussion of the pro- 
fessional or economic reasons for the creation 
or existence of any particular branch of the 
military establishment of the country. On the 
contrary, perhaps, viewing the War Depart- 
ment as a fixed integral part of the Federal 
Administrative Establishment, the historian 
of its policies and doings for any period, 
might well confine himself to the things it 
has accomplished for the Army and the gen- 
eral welfare of the Nation. But, from now 
on, these chapters are not designed to deal 
with the War Department as a whole, for the 
simple reason that after the general review 
of its achievements published in the preced- 
ing article, the plan is to take up separately 
each of its several distinct branches, and nat- 
urally the first should be the General Staff, 
which, though last created, necessarily now 
holds first place in the scheme of military or- 
ganization in this as in all other countries. 

It goes without saying of course, that the 
War Department has never been a secondary 
or minor institution of the American Govern- 
ment, and ts now, as it was even at its very 
birth, crowded with important duties and bur- 
dened with vital responsibilities. It was cre- 
ated simultaneously with the office of the Chief 
Executive and, singularly enough, received 
the consideration of the national legislature 
before the Treasury Department was estab- 
lished. More than that, originally and for 
sometime afterwards, it really combined the 
duties of three of the present executive depart- 
ments of the Government,—the Interior, Navy 
and War,—and under the organic law which 
established it, performed not only its own 
legitimate military functions, but all the duties 
relating to the defense of the Nation on sea 
as well as on land. 

It was indeed a much bigger institution 
then than men of to-day realize. It not only 
had charge of military organization in all its 
trying phases, but had the management and 
control of the Indians, then always turbulent 
and warlike, the distribution of public land, 
and under the War Department’s direction 
and supervision, the first fleet of American 
warships ever owned by the United States 
was built and launched before the Navy De- 





The next paper will treat of 








partment was created or organized. And yet 
important as were its duties, faithful as were 
its national services, loyal as was its record 
from the very start, the War Department 
seems never to have received that full and 
unstinted governmental support which wise 
statesmanship and patriotic sympathy should 
have secured for it. For example, even with 
Knox at its head, and President Washington 
himself practically directing its progress and 
management, at a time when so much depended 
upon its useful organization, it had to fight 
against such men as Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton, both of whom, however, 
to their credit it must be stated, subsequently 
acknowledged their error in opposing the War 
Department policies for military development 
and safety. 


National Apathy in Military Affairs 


But setting aside the delayed creation cf 
the West Point Academy on account of Jeffer- 
son’s opposition, and the lamentable failure 
of St. Clair’s military expedition in the then 
North Western territory, on account of Hamil- 
ton’s supersensitiveness, (as Secretary of the 
Treasury narrowly insisting that that depart- 
ment should alone buy all the military stores 
and supplies both for peace and war) there 
were other signs of civic interference with 
proper administration of ‘military affairs dur- 
ing the earlier periods of our history, which 
seriously affected and handicapped the War 
Department in every national exigency which 
drew upon its then necessarily limited re- 
sourcefulness. The lamentable tendency in 
this regard, as we all remember, led to the 
disasters of our humiliating war with Eng- 
land so far as land operations were concerned, 
and wrecked the political reputations of the 
two Secretaries of War who, during that war, 
were forced out of office by public opinion. 

As a rule, even the smallest nations seem 
ready and willing to learn quickly and appiy 
the practical lessons of adverse war, but the 
United States even after the burning of the 
National Capitol by the British, continued its 
indifference and apathy in military affairs up 
to the war with Mexico, and when the great 
Civil War occurred, although our coast de- 
fenses were the equal perhaps of any then 
existing anywhere on the globe, our military 
organization was still shamefully and 
most lamentably imperfect and effete. We 
simply had not yet learned the _ lesson 
of military preparedness, and our  offi- 
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cers, familiar as they were with the polite lit- 
erature of the day, were compelled to study 
their military problems and military lessons 
in foreign text-books. 


Under Continuing Conditions of This Kind 


It was not surprising that, when the war 
with Spain began in 18098, we quickly dis- 
covered that we were little better off in point 
of military preparedness than we had been 
more than a generation before, in 1861, when 
with respect to military intelligence and infor- 
mation concerning the country our Army was 
to occupy and operate in, one of the most 
learned and highly reputed American military 
critics of the age, stated officially that Amer- 
ican officers as a class, on the eve of that 
great Civil War, knew less about the topogra- 
phy of the country adjacent to Washington, or 
south of the Mason and Dixon line, than they 
did about the environments of Paris or Berlin, 
concerning which and other European centers 
it had formerly been the fashion of our offi- 
cers to study and construct their problemati- 
cal military campaigns. 

We had for years been talking of the prob- 
ability of taking a hand in Cuban affairs, and 
there was not an Army officer of any serious 
thought, nor a statesman of any calibre, who 
should not have known that sooner or later 
war with Spain was bound to occur. Yet 
when that war did occur, it found us so utterly 
unready and unprepared that we had to send 
officers in disguise to Cuba to study conditions 
and to ascertain facts which a General Staff 
system, if we had had one, would have secured 
for us far in advance of the war, and instead 
of hunting up information after hostilities 
were actually begun, upon which to base the 
movement of troops in campaign, we would 
then have been amply ready with all duly 
perfected plans of attack and defense. For- 
tunately for us, the Spaniards had shown no 
greater forethought than ourselves, and with 
over two hundred thousand seasoned troops 
in Cuba that should have been available, in 
the event of war with the United States, to 
effect a landing at any one of several vulner- 
able points on our southern coasts, and to 
make things lively for us in our unprepared 
condition at that time, the Spanish legions 
simply waited like fattened oxen for the 
butcher knives, so to speak, and at the ap- 
pointed moment bowing their heads to their 
fate, laid down their arms to a mere handful 
of our gallant soldiers. And yet to those for- 
eign people who make military organization 
and war preparation a study, our land vic- 
tories would doubtless have been robbed of 
much, if not all glory, had it not been for those 
brilliant sea triumphs that dazzled the whole 
naval world and won for us still higher place 
in the list of powerful nations. 

But thanks to the President of the United 
States and the newly appointed Secretary of 
War, who were charged with noting the drift 
of things after the War with Spain, the lessons 
of that war were for once in our history not 
unheeded. On the contrary, Mr. Root, who 
had just come from the courts of justice 


where his knowledge of the law had lifted him 
to the pinnacle of professional fame, saw fit- 
ting opportunity to do a lasting service to his 
country, and straightway he went zealously 
to work to study and master the military 
science, just as John C. Calhoun and Jefferson 
Davis had done before him, when they were 
in the war office and more than once lectured 
Congress on the vital importance of an im- 
proved military establishment. Unlike his pre 
decessors, however, Mr. Root went at his 
chosen task with a swiftness of intellect and 
a determination of purpose that bore directly 
upon the goal of his new ambition, and suc- 
ceeded. To say that all the credit for what 
was done for the good of the Army between 
1899 and 1903 was due to Secretary Root 
would be unjust to those able officers of the 
Army whose advice and assistance the Sec- 
retary sought, and by whose superior military 
knowledge the Secretary was pleased to be 
guided. But this much is sure: What the 
Army so vitally needed for many years was 
suddenly secured for it, namely, a General 
Staff, and this was the way it happened. 


Some Pungent Recommendations 


In 1899, in his annual report to the Presi- 
dent, (which of course is practically a report 
to the Congress) Secretary Root laid down 
some general principles which would have 
done honor to Napoleon or Von Moltke, 
among others these two; First, “That the real 
object of having an Army is to provide for 
War,’ and Second, “That the preparation of 
an Army for war involves at least four things,” 
which he proceeded to enumerate in detail, the 
first being as follows: 


“Systematic study by responsible officers of plans 
for action under all conditions of possible conflict, 
and with this, study of the larger problems of military 
science and the most complete information of the 
state of the art, study of the constant improvements 
in implements and methods of warfare, and of the 
adaptability of improvements and inventions for the 
purpose of carrying out the plans devised, and study 
of the arraignment of territorial and tactical organ- 
izations, and the establishment of depots, camps, for- 
tifications and lines of communications with reference 
to these plars, so that all expenditures for each sep- 
arate step of development may contribute toward the 
practical realization of a comprehensive and consistent 
scheme. This requirement is not to be met by the sep- 
arate study and reflection of single officers not charged 
with the duty or able to give effect to their conclu- 
sions. The responsibility of declared duty, the com- 
parison of different views, the contribution of differ- 
ent minds, the correction and evolution of discussion, 
the long-continued, laborious and systematic applica- 
tion of a considerable number of minds of a high 
order and with a recognized status giving authority 
to their conclusions, are needed to produce the desired 
result.” 


This was undoubtedly Mr. Root’s concep- 
tion of a part of the duties of a General Staff, 
but believing that at that particular time it 
was easier to secure the establishment of a 
War College Board, which he also believed 
in very earnestly, he recommended that year. 
the creation of a War College Board, whose 
duty would be to direct the instruction and 
the intellectual exercises of the Army, to ac- 
quire the information, devise the plans, and 
study the subjects above indicated, and to 
advise the Commander-in-Chief upon all ques- 
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tion of plans, armament, transportation, mobili- 
zation and military preparation and movement. 


The General Staff in 


lhe creation of the War College Board did 
not materialize, however, until the close of 
1901, when Secretary Root by executive order 
directed its announcement to the Army in 
general orders. Those who are familiar with 
this action will doubtless recall that soon after- 
wards the Board was appointed, its members 
being one Major-General, two _ Brigadier- 
cn om and two Majors, and on June 30, 

2, Congress passed an Act providing for the 
isan of the imposing War Coilege 
3uilding, which now constitutes one of the 
most interesting features of the river approach 
to the national capital. Almost simultaneously 
with the establishment of this Board, how- 
ever, Secretary Root, in his annual report for 
1901, submitted this view: 


“The creation of the War College Board and the 
duties which will be imposed upon it as indicated in 
my report for 1899, is probably as near an approach 
to the establishment of a General Staff as is practicable 
under existing laws. Consideration of the amount of 
work which that Board sought to do, however, in the 
field of educ ation alone, leads to the conclusion that 
it cannot adequately perform all the duties of a Gen- 
eral Staff, and that the whole subject should be treated 
by. Congress in a broader way. 

“No one can doubt that the General and Field offi- 
cers of our Army have been too exclusively occupied 
in details of administration with inadequate oppor- 
tunity and provision for the study of great questions, 
the consideration and formation of plans, compre- 
hensive forethought against future contingencies, and 
coordination of the various branches of the service, 
with a view to harmonious action. A body of com- 
petent military experts should be charged with these 
matters of the highest importance, and to that end I 
strongly urge the establishment by law of a general 
staff, of which the War College Board shall form a 
part.” 

The deliberate design of this wonderful man 
who in so short a period was mastering the 
military art so fully as to be able to dictate 
most important innovations and long needed 
reforms in our military system, was made 
clearly apparent in the continuity of his un- 
answerable arguments from year to year, with- 
out a break until his object was attained. 

In 1902, he followed up his previous recom- 
mendations on this subject, adding in most 
emphatic language the opinion that “the most 
important thing to be done now for the regular 
Army, is the creation of a General Staff,” 
which was followed by the declaration that 
“our military system is still exceedingly de- 
fective at the top.” Then he added these 
words: 

“We have a personnel unsurpassed anywhere, and 
a population ready to respond to calls for the increase 
of the personnel in case of need, up to the full limit 
at which it is possible to transport and subsist an 
Army. We have wealth and a present willingness to 
expend it reasonably for the procurement of supplies 
and material of war, as plentiful and as good as can 
be found in any country. We have the different 
branches of the military service well organized, each 
within itself for the performance of - duties. 

“Our administrative staff and oy departments, 
as a rule, have at their heads good and competent men, 
faithful to their duties, each attending assiduously to 
the business of his department. But when we come 
to the codrdination and direction of all these means 
and agencies of warfare, so that all parts of the ma- 
chine shall work true together we are weak. Our 
system makes no adequate provision for the directing 
brain which every Army must have to work successfully. 


Embryo 





Common experience has shown that this cannot be fu 
nished by any single man without assistance, and that 
it requires a body of officers working together unde: 
a chief, and entirely separate from and independent 
of the administrative staff of an Army. This body 
of officers in distinction from the administrative stati 
has come to be called a General Staff.’ 


The Birth of the 


It may be just as well to cut short this part 
of the history of the General Staff, by re 
calling the fact that it was the Congress to 
which the foregoing pointed recommendation 
and arguments were submitted, that, by Act 
passed and approved February 14, 1903, pro 
vided for the establishment of the General 
Staff system in our Military organization, and 
thereby effected one of the most radical 
changes ever experienced in our Army. For 
time immemorial it had seemed to be regarded 
as a sort of national patriotic tradition, that 
there must always be a successor to the re- 
vered Washington, who was the first and most 
illustrious Commanding General of the Amer- 
ican Army, and for a while, during the consid- 
eration of the measure providing for the abol- 
ishment of the office of Commanding General 
of the Army, a strong congressional feeling of 
that kind was aroused, which for a_ while 
threatened defeat of the pending General Staff 
bill. However, the General Staff act passed 
with a compromise feature setting the time 
for its effectiveness at August 15, 1903, on 
which day the then Commanding General of 
the Army was to be retired under the perma- 
nent statutory provisions governing retirement 
from active service at sixty-four years of age. 
Under the new order of things, a Chief of 
Staff to the President was provided for, who, 
acting under the directions of the President 
or of the Secretary of War representing him, 
should have supervision not only of all troops 
of the line, but of the special supply and 
staff departments whose chiefs had theretofore 
reported directly to the Secretary of War. For 
the assistance of the Chief of Staff a General 
Staff Corps of 44 selected officers was created, 
and these were relieved from all other duties 
while under detail on the General Staff. Right 
here it seems not out of place to quote ver- 
batim the law describing the functions of this 
new corps of military workers so long needed 
in the American Army. Of the act creating it 
Section 2 reads as follows: 


General Staff System 


“That the duties of the General Staff Corps, shall be 
to prepare plans for the national defense and for the 
mobilization of the military forces in time of war; to 
investigate and report upon all questions affecting the 
efficiency of the Army, and its state of preparation for 
military operations; to render professional aid and as- 
sistance to the Secretary of War and to general offi- 
cers and other superior commanders, and to act as 
their agents in informing and coérdinating the action 
of all the different officers who are subject, under 
the terms of this act, to the supervision of the Chief 
of Staff; and to perform such other military duties 
not otherwise assigned by law as may be from time 
to time required by the President.” 


Thus this very important branch of the mil- 
itary service was created—thus the General 
Staff system was inaugurated and the Genera! 
Staff scheme, which had long prevailed in the 
European states and, in fact, had been suc- 
cessfully conducted in all the bigger nations 
of the world except England and the United 
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States, was launched in this country, just at 
the time that one great Secretary of War was 
retiring, and another one, who was to prove 
himself equally as great, was entering the 
War Department. 

It was at this time, when more or less con 
fusion prevailed, that Hon. William H. Taft 
became Secretary of War. Naturally there 
was much to do in order to adjust the new 
machinery to the old—a vast number of details 
to be worked out experimentally by all the 
officers whose duties were affected; and the 
new Secretary of War, aided and guided by 
well selected military assistants, naturally be- 
came the responsible and directing head of the 
practical work of the new scheme. Happily 
for all concerned, Mr. Taft had brought to 
the War Department no less ability as a jurist 
and lawyer than his predecessor, and his long 
services in the Philippines, where the military 
was largely under his immediate observation, 
had given him a wider and more practical 
knowledge of military affairs in general than 
almost any other Secretary of War that ever 
undertook the office before. At any rate, it 
was under his fostering care and judicious 
guidance that the General Staff system was 
gradually developed and, slowly unfolding it- 
self, became unquestionably one of the greatest 
achievements ever accomplished for the Army 
of the United States. It has been in operation 
now only about five years, but no man can 
measure fully the advantages which have been 
already secured under its operation. Neces- 
sarily, in the beginning much of the regulations 
governing the General Staff work was of a ten- 
tative and experimental nature, and yet, to the 
credit of those who inaugurated the scheme, 
it must be admitted that it was never nec- 
essary to depart materially from the initial 
general plan as originally conceived and pre- 
scribed. There was, of course, no end of lit- 
tle conflicts within the interior management 
of the War Department, no little contention, 
that led to changes and modifications and the 
adjustment of differences and hitches here 
and there and everywhere. But in the midst 
of all these conditions, Secretary Taft dis- 
played his rare and now famed tactfulness and 
unusual good judgment, by so harmonizing 
things as to make the War Department when 
he left it a few months ago one of the 
smoothest and best managed institutions un- 
der the Government, and as such no man can 
deny that it is still continuing to maintain the 
high standard set in the past ten years. 

It was fortunate indeed for the Army that 
two such men were available, one to inaugurate 
and the other to guide and develop the most 
radical and most important military policy 
that was ever undertaken in the United States. 


Lessons of Military History 


Everybody knew, of course, at least every 
military student knew, that in recent times 
no nation without a well organized and com- 
plete general staff system had been victorious 
in war. Military students well knew (after 
the Franco-German and the Russo-Japanese 
wars, if they did not know before,) the super- 
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iority of the German and the Japanese general 
staff system over that of their adversaries; 
and, reviewing the results of those two great- 
est wars in the past generation, everybody 
must have been familiar with what the gen- 
eral staff did for Germany over France, and 
for Japan over the Russians. For nearly two 
generations the Germans had calmly but ma- 
liciously nursed their resentment over the 
bitternesses of the memory of Jena, which 
not even the splendid part taken by the Prus- 
sians in the overthrow of the great Napoleon 
could assuage. And finally when the time 
came to strike the deadly blow at France, 
Bismarck afterwards boastfully declared that 
he had for some time previous been guilty of 
mere diplomatic dalliance with the French, 
while awaiting the announcement of Von 
Moltke, the great German Chief of the well 
organized and efficient General Staff of the 
German Empire, that the time for the long 
designed plan of war against France had come 
—had come indeed because Germany was 
ready and France was not; and what was more 
to the point for Bismarck to know, the Ger- 
man General Staff officers knew every strong 
French spot to avoid, and every weak French 
spot to attack. It was no surprise, therefore, 
that war proceeded so quickly that even while 
the over-confident French were pretending to 
belaughing in their sleeves overthe audacity of 
the Germans in daring to war against them, the 
Germans were already moving to the French 
frontier at the rate of two hundred thousand 
men in twenty-four hours—were indeed al- 
ready well on their way in their magnificent 
campaign that took the breath from the mili- 
tary world by the rapidity and suddenness with 
which the Emperor Napoleon had been de- 
feated and captured on his own soil, even be- 
fore the full measure of the military strength 
of the French Empire had been able to be 
brought to his support. 

The lessons of that great war were plain to 
all the world, and yet it took the United States 
thirty-three years in which to be guided by 
it. Japan, on the contrary, which at first had 
employed French military masters to teach 
it modern military organization and tactics, 
turned quickly to the Germans, whose system 
it adopted and which, to its credit it must 
be admitted, it applied so aptly and success- 
fully as to vie even with the Germans them- 
selves in the ministrations of the General 
Staff, which did for Japan over the Russians 
what the General Staff of the Germans had 
~ over the French nearly a generation be- 
ore, 


New Military Work Well in Hand 


Fortunately for the United States, no exi- 
gency arose, during the long period in which 
the great German lesson remained unheeded 
by it, to challenge the military resources of 
the country. As shown in the previous arti- 
cle, while we were deplorably ignorant of any 
and all conditions concerning the military sit- 
uation in Spain or Cuba, the size and where- 
abouts of the Spanish fleet, and lots of other 
things that were essentially needed in the 
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successful conduct of a military campaign by 

the United States, yet Spain herself, as else- 

where stated in this paper, was equally as ig- 
norant and badly off as the United States; and 
it was simply a case of two unprepared nations 
meeting in a war in which the natural valor 
of the Americans, as usual, preponderated. 

It might be well, before concluding this ar- 
ticle, to state that in the past five years the 
General Staff of our Army has made rapid 
strides to redeem or remedy whatever may 
have been lost to the nation in earlier years. 
To-day, those who are in position to judge, 
unhesitatingly declare that no nation on earth 
can claim a more competent, complete and 
promising General Staff system than the 
United States. From time to time, of course, 
changes have been made in the arrangement 
and division of its labors, but.an examination 
of its organization must show to the layman 
as well as the military critic, the advantage- 
ous features it embraces, and the _ great 
promise it gives of invaluable military aid to 
the nation. 

Of course, what is known as the War De- 
partment General Staff, which really embraces 
all the members of the General Staff on duty 
in Washington, either in the office of the 
Chief of Staff or under his immediate direc- 
tion, constitutes by far the greater part of the 
General Staff Corps. But, to cover the scope 
of the varying and important work of the 
War Department General Staff and more ef- 
fectively to accomplish its great tasks, the Chief 
of Staff, with the approval of the Secretary 
of War, has from time to time prescripea reg- 
ulations governing its organization and work 
For example, until recently it was divided 
into three divisions, all under the immediate 
supervision and direction of the Chief of Staff. 
The First Division was charged more partic- 
ularly with administrative affairs, the Second 
Division with matters pertaining to informa- 
tion and military intelligence, and the Third 
with control of military education and matters 
of a more or less technical nature, its entire 
personnel forming, together with the student 
officers detailed for instructions under it, what 
is known as the Army War College, as will be 
hereafter elsewhere explained in more detail. 

These designations of the several parts of 
the War Department General Staff prevailed un- 
til recently, when, under direction of the Chief 
of Staff, the organization and distribution of 
business was changed so as to provide for the 
division of the War Department General Staff 
into two sections. The First Section now per- 
forms the duty which formerly was assigned 
to the First Division; the Second Section is 
charged with the duties which formerly were 
assigned to the old Second and Third Divis- 
ions; in other words, the First Section, as be- 
fore, is in the War Department proper, and 

has charge of organization, administration and 
distribution of the military forces, details and 
assignments and various other matters of an 
administrative nature, embracing discipline 
and training of troops, mobilization, armament 
and equipment, subsistence, clothing, location, 
design and construction of post camps, hospi- 
tals and quarters, water supply, sanitation and 
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all related matters. The Second Section, pre- 
sided over by a Chief, with rank of Brigadier- 
General, is located in the Army War College 
Building, embracing two committees — the 
Committee on Military Information and the 
Army War College Committee, each of which 
is presided over by a Chairman. The duties 
of the Military Information Committee are 
the same as those of the former Division of 
Military Information. It has charge of the 
War Department Library, which now includes 
the library of the War Department proper, 
that of the Military Information Committee 
and also that of the Army War College, which 
in the aggregate constitutes a very useful 
source of information to military students. 
This Committee also has charge of the prepar- 
ation from official records of analytical and 
critical histories of important campaigns. It 
also in a general way secures for the use of 
the United States in time of war the fullest 
possible military information that might be re- 
quired in the conduct of military campaigns 
of any magnitude, and directs the duties of our 
military attachés abroad. 

As formerly, the Army War College branch, 
now known as an Army War College Com- 
mittee, is required to collate and discuss all 
obtainable data relating to strategical, tactical 
and logistic features of future military oper- 
ations; and to formulate complete working 
plans for passing from a state of peace to a 
state of war, under such conditions as can be 
foreseen or may be assumed. It is also charged 
with the direction and coérdination of military 
education in the Army, the Militia, and in civil 
schools and colleges at which officers of the 
Army are detailed. It prepares plans for field 
maneuvers, permanent fortifications, submarine 
defense, field engineering, signalling, manuals 
and logistics; and, in fact, takes cognizance 
of all the military resources of the country, 
with a view to their adaptation and develop- 
ment in the emergency of war. 


Our Promising Military Future 


All in all, these Sections or Divisions of the 
General Staff, working harmoniously together 
and coérdinating the general output of their 
incessant and valuable labor, promise for the 
United States new experiences and stronger 
attitudes in war, should unhappily for us all 
a war again occur. Of course, with so 
many new things accomplished in the past 
decade—so many changes wrought in our mil- 
itary organization, and so much suddenly done 
to rectify our long existing errors and perfect 
our deficient military system—naturally the 
nation might be regarded in a military sense 
as largely in an experimental state only, but 
it is safe to say that, judging by the smooth- 
ness with which the General Staff is developing 
its plans, the satisfactory manner in which 
military good work is progressing, and the 
successful manner in which military reorgani- 
zation has progressed in the last nine years, 
following the war with Spain, the United 
States is better prepared than ever before to 
meet any enemy. 

No man should infer from this, however, 
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that perfection has yet been attained; on the 
contrary, there is herculean work for the Gen- 
eral Staff still to do. Already the system of 
sea-coast defences and a method of using the 
National Guard as supports have been devel- 
oped to a very satisfactory degree, but the 
General Staff is yet to be heard from on the 
subject of a war army. Much of late has been 
written by casual contributors, divers opinions 
by military critics have been expressed, con- 
flicting theories have been advanced by the 
gold and silver medalists of military institutes 
and by other military commentators, who essay 
to tell the nation and teach the lawmakers just 
what is necessary to be done to complete our 
military preparedness for war; but, after all, 
all that is a part of the work of the General 
Staff, and people may be assured that when the 
time comes it will evolve a system practicable 
under American conditions and valuable for 
purposes of war. 

It is to be expected, of course, that a newly- 
created institution like the General Staff should 
have its critics; it is to be expected that there 
will be more or less minor jealousies en- 
gendered in one quarter or another, but one 
thing is certain—the work of the various bu- 
reaus of the War Department is progressing 
on broad, important and very practical, useful 
lines, and being codrdinated better to-day than 
ever before in the history of our Government. 

The Quartermaster General’s office has re- 
cently accomplished a most splendid result by 
a system of decentralization, which Secretary 
Taft approved just before he left the War 
Department. The Subsistence Department and 
the Medical Department are likewise coérdi- 
nating their improved methods. The Engineer 
and Ordnance Departments, which in former 
times proceeded independently of each other, 
one in locating and constructing fortifications, 
and the other in furnishing and emplacing the 
heavy armament required, no longer work 
on separate lines, but they, together with the 
Signal Corps of the Army, whose combined 
and codperative work is necessary for national 
harbor defenses, proceeding in harmonious 


and intelligent accord, are strengthening in a 
unified and concrete form the coast defences 
under the immediate supervision of the Chief 
of Artillery, who naturally should have knowl- 
edge of all work in that direction. The Med 
ical Department is already perhaps better or 
ganized for expansion for war under the law 
passed at the last session of Congress, than 
any other branch of the military service; it 
practically has a method of eliminating unde 
sirable or incompetent officers, and has gone 
a step farther than any other section of the 
Army in being allowed, under the new law, 
to provide for a medical reserve corps, which 
already embraces some of the most prominent 
civic physicians in the land, who have pledged 
themselves for hospital and depot service in 
the event of war. When all these things are 
viewed from the standpoint of the soldier, men 
may well marvel at the stupendous achieve 
ments in military organization which have been 
accomplished within the past ten years, and 
especially the splendid work done by the Army 
under the new conditions prevailing since the 
General Staff system was inaugurated seven 
years ago. 

In this connection, it would seem only proper 
to say, in conclusion, that however well earned 
may have been the merit of the political 
agencies that have helped under military guid- 
ance to work these splendid changes in our 
military establishment, the officers of the Army, 
the men of high and low rank who have la- 
bored so assiduously together in the common 
work of improvement—but, above all, those 
who have shouldered so well and successfully 
the responsibilities of the trying office of the 
Chief of Staff—should not go wholly unmen- 
tioned in a paper of this kind, even though 
military rules and regulations prohibit a mil- 
itary comrade from praising them to the full 
extent that may be due. The office of the 
Chief of Staff is one of the greatest and most 
responsible in the whole realm of Government, 
and that nation is to be congratulated indeed 
which happily finds the right man for the 
place at the right time. 
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SENESCENCE 


CHARLES E. WOODRUFF 
(Concluded) 


(Fundamental principles underlic wise policies. The maximum efficiency of 


our National Dejense organization, with the minimum expenditure of the people's 


money, ts the great objective of ARMY AND Navy LIFE 
retirement which does not recognize fundamental prin: iples s 


A system of promotion and 
will not produce the max- 


imum oj effictency. Major Woodruff has had the following article in course of prepa 


ration jor fourteen ‘years. 


It 1s not a hasty generalization, but the result of long 


study of the problem of a system of promotion which will get the maximum work out 
oj each officer, utilize his original ideas, and prevent the disastrous results of stagnation. 


As before mentioned it seems as though the 
man of genius in his old age is particularly 
resentful of the new, though in his youth he 
may have been bitterest in his opposition to 
the old. History is full of instances, but a 
few may not be out of place here, though many 
more can be found in Lombroso’s book on 
Genius. Ernest Haeckel has called attention 
to the fact that Rudolph Virchow, the founder 
of modern pathology, who was only 38 in 
1859, could never accept evolutionary ideas 
and was really a pitiful figure for many 
years in opposition to later discoveries, partic- 
ularly the evidence of the bacterial causes of 
some diseases. Yet Haeckel himself, who did 
so much for biology, before 40, was unable 
after 40, to appreciate Weisman’s work and 
confessed his inability. Herbert Spencer, in 
an article in 1893 in the Contemporary Re- 
view, expressed the greatest surprise at the 
ideas of Weisman and showed total inability 
to grasp the new. His article, trying to fit 
new facts to old theories is a sad record. It 
has been said that a professor of mathematics 
at West Point proved to his own satisfaction 
some 30 years ago that a baseball could not 
be pitched in a curve, though Sir Isaac Newton 
had mentioned the fact as to tennis balls and 
proved why they curved. 

A whole year before Le Verrier calculated 
the position of the planet Neptune, and before 
its discovery in the Berlin laboratory, Mr. 
Adams, of England, a boy, made the same 
calculations and sent the result to the Astron- 
omer Royal, who totally ignored the matter. 
Senility deprived England of the glory of 
having discovered the new planet. Lavaran, 
the discoverer of the cause of malaria, had to 
wait many years before his facts were rec- 
ognized. The older doctors treated him with 
condescending contempt as a mere army doc- 
tor. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, ex-assistant secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in an address at Girard 
College, a few years ago, mentioned the fact 
that in an eastern university every new plan 
of organization was opposed by the faculty 
and adopted by the trustees over their oppo- 
sition. In Gould’s biographic clinics (Volume 
III.) there is an interesting account of the re- 
jection of great discoveries and inventions ;— 


It shows a scientific reason for the earlier retirement of the enlisted man.—Editor.) 





electrical phenomenon by Galvani, steamboats 
y Joefirey, gas lighting by Lebon, lightning 
conductors by Franklin, and many others. Ohm 
was considered mad and Da Guerre was put 
in an asylum for stating he could photograph 
on a tin plate. Engineers and doctors op- 
posed locomotives; part of the freight of the 
first iron steamship was a consignment of 
Lardner’s essay proving that iron steamslups 
were impossibilities. Submarine cables were 
proved impossible by Prof. Lovering of Har- 
vard, Young’s theory of light was ignored, 
and Fresnel’s refused a hearing by the Royal 
Society; anesthesia was opposed as impious ; 
eyestrain is now ridiculed, while its practi- 
tioners cure their patients. Indeed, every 
science is one long dark record of opposition 
to new ideas—Chessaignac the surgeon had 
the impudence to warn Pasteur to bring out 
laboratory results “in a circumspect modest 
and reserved manner.” Pasteur and Lister 
fought for 20 years and McDowal and J. 
Marion Sims were equally opposed for alleged 
butchery. 

Clarus, professor of medicine in Leipsic, 
refused to accept Laennec’s discoveries of the 
value of the stethoscope, and until his resig- 
nation in 1847 would permit nothing of the 
kind in his classes. Cuvier, the revolutionist 
in paleontology, sneered at Lamarck’s state- 
ment that there had been an organic evolution 
and origin of new species. The aged natural- 
ist, Richard Owen, did immense damage in 
his old age by his inability to understand 
Darwin’s paper in 1859. The young man, 
Agassiz, was bitterly assailed for suggesting 
a great ice age when this country was under 
glaciers miles thick,—the old man, Agassiz, 
resisted Darwin's discovery. The Medieval 
scholars had laws passed to prohibit the use 
of new Arabic numerals and compel the use 
of the Roman notation. 


A Graveyard of Military Reputations 


Tt almost seems as though many a famous 
man spoiled his record by not dying soon 
enough. ' The youthful Sir Redvers Buller 
gained deserved promotion by adaptability to 
circumstances, but when senile he ruined his 
reputation by inability to adapt himself to the 











new tactics of the Boers. Indeed, South 
Africa was the graveyard of many a military 
reputation—as was our Spanish War. Our 
own Scott did gallant service, but his senility 
was responsible for much of the early disasters 
of our Civil War. When the boy Napoleon 
began overrunning Europe, all the experienced 
generals he defeated complained childishly 
that he was unfair and violating all their old 
rules. 

Lombroso savs that “Schopenhauer, who 
was a great rebel in philosophy,” had nothing 
but words of pity and contempt for political 
revolutionaries; Frederick II. did not sus- 
pect the worth of Herder, Klopstock, Lessing 
or Goethe; Napoleon rejected steam, and 
Richelieu sent Solomon de Cano, its first in- 
ventor, to the Bicetre. Bacon laughed at Gil- 
bert and Copernicus; he did not believe in the 
application of instruments, or even of math- 
ematics, to the exact sciences. Baudelaire and 
Nodier detested freethinkers. Laplace denied 
the fall of meteorites, for, he said, with an 
argument much approved by the Academicians, 
how can stones fall from the sky when there 
are none there? Biot denied the undulatory 
theory. Voltaire denied fossils. Darwin dis- 
believed in the stone age of man. Cuvier the 
leader among the students of fossils, denied 
human fossils, and ‘“‘pettishlv pitched them 
out of the window declaring them fit only for 
a cemetery.” 


Old Teachers Impede Progress 


From the very fact that teachers do not 
attain professorships, as a rule, until after 
they have passed the creative period, it follows 
that great discoveries come generally from 
without the universities, and that the old 
teachers impede progress. Notice how the 
university astronomers are attacking the won- 
derful work on Mars by the outsider, Percival 
Lowell. This has been unjustly worked up 
into a denunciation of the universities as doing 
more harm than good. Says Eltzbacher al- 
ready quoted, “The triumphs of German 
science and industry are unjustly attributed 
to the numerous universities and tech- 
nical and other schools which exist in 
Germany. Those institutions have been 
instrumental in turning out an immense 
host of professors, medical men, lawyers, 
etc., of medium ability, of whom the vast 
majority is only partly occupied or unoccupied. 
Men of great ability are raised not by the 
superficial education of the many, but by the 
intensive culture of the few, and Germany’s 
successes in science and industry are traceable 
to the intensive, not the extensive, tuition that 
has been provided by her.” 

“New ideas hardly ever come from schools. 
Galileo, Columbus, and many other great dis- 
coverers, were imprisoned and treated as 
criminals. Newton and Darwin were laughed 
at by the faculties, and in Roman Gatholic 
universities Darwin is still ostracized, according 
to report. Kant became a professor only when 
he was 45 years old, after 15 years lecturing 
Schopenhauer never became a professor, owing 
to the jealousy of the universities. Liebig 
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and Pasteur were jeered at by the profession. 
Vaccination had to fight for decades against 
the envy of the medical schools. David Strauss 
and Renan were compelled to leave their uni 
versities. Beethoven and Wagner were per- 
secuted by the schools of music, and were 
treated like madmen, because they did not 
conform to musical traditions. Millet was 
neglected by the Salon in Paris and Whistler 
snubbed by the Royal Academy in London. 
lhe inventions of Edison, Marconi, Roentgen 
and Koch could not be explained away by 
modern science schools, but their discoveries 
have been greeted by the universities with per- 
sonal attacks full of animosity, and these men 
have been pictured as the commercially suc- 
cessful exploiters of other peoples’ ideas.” 

It might be added that Herman von Helm- 
holts was an army surgeon of 27 when he 
published his great paper on the Conservation 
of Energy—the foundation of modern science; 
but it had been rejected by the leading German 
physical journal, and was printed privately. 
Joule and Mayer were also boys when they 
discovered the same law and both had 
their papers rejected by the “authorities.”’ 
Mozart died at 35 in Vienna in abject poverty, 
neglected by contemporaries, and even his 
grave is unknown,—this at a time when Vienna 
was a musical center, resentful of innovations. 

All political revolutionists were boys when 
they conceived their opposition to existing in- 
stitutions. Alexander Hamilton was a student 
of only 17 in New York City when he es- 
poused the cause of the colonists, and his uni- 
versity disciplined him for his audacity. Crom- 
well and Washington were but 43 when they 
headed successful revolts to preserve the lib 
erties of the people from royal oppression 
The great revolution of 1868, which placed 
Japan on occidental lines, was engineered by 
boys. If a revolutionist does not succeed, and 
he escapes the gibbet, he remains a revolution- 
ist until old age, so that our patriots of 1776 
were of all ages, for the movement was then 
old. Jefferson was but 33 when he wrote 
the Declaration of Independence, but Frank- 
lin was 70 when he advocated it. If a revo- 
lutionist succeeds he becomes a conservative. 
The leaders in Japan to-day who resent any 
changes are the successful boys of 1868 
The Wright Brothers and Farman, who are 
revolutionizing aerial navigation, are young 
men. 

Even our immigrants are young, two-thirds 
less than 35 and nine-tenths less than 45. Men 
older than 45 are usually parents joining chil- 
dren who have preceded them. The young 
are the only ones who can start life anew on 
strange lines. 


Too Old To Understand 


What a vast difference there is between the 
three ages—growing youth to 20, original pro 
ductions until 40, and the tremendous mental 
power and beginning of conservatism until 
60! Osler has stated that no one should think 
of writing a scientific book until he is 40, for 
then he has his full stock of original concep 
tions and will not get any more. He has a 
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large stock of experiences, and he is at the 
very height of his powers, which may last over 
25 years. Even a horse does not develop his 
speed until full maturity. In the storm of 
disapproval which his original speech evoked, 
nothing was more amusing than the braying 
of one ass who gave in the N. Y. Herald a 
list of great works published by men after 
they were 40. It is only one of the many 
proofs that Osler’s critics were too old to 
understand what he said—most of them never 
read his speech and few heard it. “On the 
whole” said McCauley, in a speech before the 
House of Commons which won that body over 
to his view of the copyright question. “On 
the whole I believe that | may without fear 
of contradiction affirm this, that of the good 
books now extant in the world, more than 
nineteen-twentieths were published after the 
writers had attained the age of 40.” But that 
means that the ideas were conceived early and 
required many years to work out. Dorland’s 
400 eminent men averaged 50 years for the 
age at which their greatest work was finished. 
In a few classes it was as early as 41, and 
none averaged more than 58. Moreover, the 
productive period averages 39 years for the 
thinkers, 35 for novelists, but, strangely, 49 
years for inventors who begin so very early. 
If one starts at 21, he is through at 60, and 
three-fourths of the world’s great men ceased 
work before the 7th decade was run, one-fifth 
finished in the 6th, one-tenth in the fifth and 
one-twenty-fifth in the fourth. Only 22% 
per cent. continued on into the 8th decade, 
and 6 per cent. into the ninth. The workers 
of the tenth decade can be counted on the 
fingers. The intellectual.man of 40 is there- 
fore the world’s greatest asset as far as work 
is concerned, though the discoveries which 
have advanced the world are all made before 
that age. The planting is done before 20, the 
crop grows from 20 to 40 and the golden 
harvest is from 40 to 60, occasionally until 7o. 
In another article in the May Century, Dor- 
land gives a long list of the great works which 
culminated before the workers were 60. In- 
deed, this golden harvest of 20 years really 
sums up the world’s work—for little of the 
harvest is gathered after 60, and that little is 
generally a painful continuation of the work 
begun before 60, though men can work as long 
as they live. Yet if we cut out everything 
done after 60, we would still have antitoxin, 
telegraphy, and trolley cars, and everything 
else upon which modern civilization rests. It 
is curious to note that though Dorland’s article 
is written to disprove Osler’s assertions, it 
establishes them on a firmer basis. 


After the Age of 60 


Now let us take up the last period after 
60—that great bug-aboo to the people who 
recently made such exhibitions of themselves. 
Many were so senile that they actually be- 
lieved that it was seriously stated that they 
should be chloroformed and thereby showed 
a credulity which proved their second child- 
hood. As before explained, nature has evolved 
our tissues for an active struggle of 40 years, 
giving no thought to a later period, for there 
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were no men over 40. She graciously allows 
us to live longer if we relieve the stresses, 
but she promptly extinguishes our lives if 
after 40 we continue the strains of youth. 
Donaldson (Growth of the Brain) says that 
the material of which we are built begins 
to go to ruin after 60, for after that age it 
“becomes rapidly less fit for the purpose of 
life,’ and though with care it might last 30 
years more, yet it is a precarious existence, 
which is more and more likely to be snuffed 
out by an infection or other adversity which 
a young body resists. 

On account of the lessened productiveness 
after 60, and the enormous damage done by 
hampering those less than 40, it has been sug- 
gested that after 60 we really do more harm 
than good. This is doubtful in time of peace, 
for if it were so, those nations which are in the 
control of the aged would fall. Their con- 
servatism is an asset of incalculable value. 
Yet the harm done! Osler said: “My second 
fixed idea is the uselessness of men above 60 
years old, and the incalculable benefit it would 
be in commercial, political and in professional 
life, if as a matter of course, men stopped 
work at this age. Donne tells us in his 
“Biathanatos” that by the laws of certain wise 
States sexagenari were precipitated from a 
bridge, and in Rome men of that age were not 
admitted to the suffrage, and they were called 
deponati, because the way of the Senate was 
per pontem, and they from age were not per- 
mitted to come hither. In that charming 
novel “The Fixed Period,” Anthony Trollope 
discusses the practical advantages in modern 
life of a return to this ancient usage, and the 
plot hinges upon the admirable scheme of a 
college into which at 60 men retired for a 
year of contemplation before a peaceful depart- 
ure by chloroform. That incalculable benefits 
might follow such a scheme is apparent to 
anyone who, like myself, is nearing the limit, 
and who has made a careful study of the calam- 
ities which may befall men during the seventh 
and eighth decades. Still more when he con- 
templates the many evils which they perpet- 
uate unconsciously and with impunity. As it 
can be maintained that all the great advances 
have come from men under 40, so the history 
of the world shows that a very large propor- 
tion of the evils may be traced to the sexage- 
narians—nearly all the great mistakes, politi- 
cally and socially, all of the worst poems, 
most of the bad pictures, a majority of the bad 
novels, not a few of the bad sermons and 
speeches. It is not to be denied that occa- 
sionally there is a sexagenarian whose mind, 
as Cicero remarks, stands out of reach of the 
body’s decav. Such a one has learned the 
secret of Hermippus, that ancient Roman who, 
feeling that the silver cord was loosening, cut 
himself clear from all companions of his own 
age, and betook himself to the company of 
young men, mingling with their games and 
studies, and so lived to the age of 153, puero- 
rum halitu refocillatus et educatus. And there 
is truth in the story, since it is only those who 
live with thé young who maintain a fresh 
outlook on the new problem of the world. 

“The teacher’s life should have three periods 
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—study until 25, investigation until 40, profes- 
sion until 60, at which age I would have him 
retired on a double allowance. Whether 
Anthony Trollope’s suggestion of a college 
and chloroform should be carried out or not, 
I have become a little dubious, as my own 
time is getting so short.” 


How the Memory Fades 


Every man is unconscious of his growing 
mental limitations, and the ridiculous outbursts 
this bit of humor evoked, only showed that 
after 60, it is difficult to appreciate a joke 
against ourselves. In this normal fading, the 
ideas acquired latest, and therefore the ones 
least impressed on the cells by repetition, are 
the first to fade. Then the earlier and earlier 
ones fade until a real second childhood super- 
venes. The “senile” man of 80 has little rec- 
ollection of things occurring in his last twenty 
years, a dim outline of those of twenty years 
before, a hazy view of those occurring from 
20 to 40, a much clearer view of those from 
14 to 20, and strange to say, he often recounts 
things of early childhood in a remarkably 
accurate manner. He may talk of minor oc- 
currences which he has not mentioned for 60 
or 70 years. It is as though they had been 
covered up by layers of later knowledge, and 
were now uncovered by the dissolution of these 
layers. 

Men of science, then, in their senile periods, 
not only refuse to accept the new, but grad- 
ually relinquish new ideas they accepted in 
their vigorous mental maturity and announce 
the views of boyhood or childhood. It is 
really pitiable to see great men ruin the repu- 
tation of a lifetime by such renunciations, de- 
stroying in a few months the labors of a long 
life. Lucky are those who die before decay 
sets in. It is almost a rule to see old men 
revert to the religious views instilled into them 
before they were ten years of age. In spite 
of later conversion to another faith and the 
reception of new ideas, they return to the 
folklore stories, love ditties and mythology that 
mothers are so fond of repeating to their 
babies. Everything else is faded, except the 
simple unreasoning, primitive, faith of early 
childhood, and they die in the faith of their 
mothers. Preachers are very fond of re- 
counting instances to prove that old men give 
up heretical errors of their manhood. It is 
all pretty to them, but sad to those who un- 
derstand the pathology. Such men even go 
to the extreme of burning their books and 
valuable manuscripts. 

Illustrations are too numerous. Wilhelm 
Wundt, of Leipsic, was a wonderful psycholo- 
gist and in 1863 pubished one of the greatest 
books in the word, “Lectures on Human and 
Animal Psychology,” in which is given the rea- 
sons for and mechanism of reflex mental re- 
action to external stimuli. In 1892 he re- 
nounced the errors of his “youth” calling his 
vreat scientific work a “sin,” weighing “on 
him as a kind of crime.” Likewise Kant, 
Virchow, Du Bois-Reymond, Karl Ernest 
Baer, all great men who in their manly vigor 
made revolutionizing scientific discoveries, re- 


nounced their science in their senile decay and 
reverted to childhood’s illogical faiths. Kant, 
in his vigor, stated that “God, freedom and 
iminortality were not subject to reason,—un- 
thinkable ;”’—the senile Kant said that they 
all “naturally followed or were postulates of 
practical reason.” Virchow, in 1849, announced 
views in accordance with the great wave of 
materialism which swept over the thinking 
world (as expressed also in 1855 by Ludwig 
Buchner, “Matter and Force” and by Carl 
Vogt, “Superstition and Science”), yet in 1877 
he wholly retracted and returned to childhood 
faith, Emil Du Bois-Reymond went to the 
extreme in his early manhood, yet in 1872 he 
announced consciousness as an insoluble super- 
natural phenomenon. (Speech often called 
Ignoramibus). These and other facts are 
found explained in Haeckel’s “Riddle of the 
Universe.” Even the great Sir Isaac Newton, 
wonderful mathematician, whose discoveries 
revolutionized physics, whose work in gravita- 
tion explained Keppler’s laws of the system of 
Copernicus, this great man and revolutionist 
in science, “passed the last 34 years of life 
in an obscure labyrinth of mystic dreams and 
theistic superstition, even giving metaphysical 
hypotheses on the predictions of Daniel and 
on the paradoxical fantasies of St. John. 

A certain London physician (Dr. Dobbs) 
is said to have discovered that errors of judg- 
ment are more common between 57 and 62, 
than either before or after. A commentor, 
who was evidently too old to understand the 
matter, remarked that Dr. Dobbs himself was 
evidently somewhere between 57 and 62. But 
it does seem to be a fact as to the mass of 
humanity, and easily explained at that. When 
the brain begins its rapid decay after 55, its 
lessened power is not noticed, and it is only 
the jolts due to defective reasoning of the 
subsequent years that compel retirement at 62 
or thereabouts. Indeed 62 seems to be the 
favorite age for the realization of this fact 
and for dependence on younger men. That 
is, we then learn to mistrust ourselves, and 
afterwards there is less chance of blundering. 
It is said that many accidents at sea are due 
to this fatal period of early unrecognized 
decay in the case of experienced captains who 
had never had an accident. Some recent 
disasters prove that even young captains are 
either inefficient or unfortunate, but there are 
too many cases of carelessness of early sen- 
ility, in situations requiring youthful accurate 
judgment of the man in control. Jt is the 
old, old cry of our Navy for young Captains. 
The Slocum disaster was in great part due 
to the senility of Captain Van Schaick. 


Exceptional Cases 


Probably the very worst article on this sub 
ject appeared in Popular Science Monthly, 
August, 1905. The writer, John F. Cargill, 
like all the others who have criticized Osler, 
had no conception of what was really said. 
Of course, an intellectual man is bound to 
work as long as his brain lasts, and if he has 
an original mind which has been cultivating 
a new field, he continues to cultivate that field 
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to the end. If the work is such that it takes 
many years to complete, the ultimate result is 
not seen until old age, but every year after 60, 
as a rule, finds the output less and less. Only 
very exceptionally does mental vigor last, and 
Cargill has selected a number of instances of 
the exceptional cases and ignores the millions 
which prove the rule. His statement, that 
these old men he mentions have given to man- 
kind “new concepts, new understandings of 
the universe and of life; have revolutionized 
the greater sciences, and made it necessary 
to build anew from the beginning,” is posi- 
tively false. In nearly every case he men- 
tions, the new ideas were the products of 
youth, but the workers piled up facts from 20 
to 50 years—Kant, Leplace, Lyell, Darwin, 
Spencer, Franklin, Columbus, Magellan, Hum- 
boldt, Goethe, Wagner, Hayden, Gerome, 
Verestchagin, Kelvin, Holmes. He _ then 
quotes quite a number of men who continued 
to work until 70 or 80, as though it has ever 
been said that a man cannot work after 60. 
He actually mentions several instances of work 
of old men as cases of new ideas adding to 
the world’s progress. He mentions the fact 
that the first Vanderbilt made money after he 
was 75, as though that was something new for 
Vanderbilt to do. Ex-Senator Stewart re- 
made a lost fortune in old age. 

Jonathan Swift was 59 when Gulliver's 
Travels appeared, but he was 35 when he 
wrote his Tale cf a Tub. John Stewart Mill 
was 56 when he published his “Utilitarianism,” 
but he was a famous writer at 21, and his 
greatest work was done before he was 40. 
Sir Walter Scott published Marmion when 
he was 37, and the Lady of the Lake at 309, 
but his later poetry was a failure. His great 
works of fiction culminated with Jvanhce at 
48, after which his work deteriorated and he 
died at 61. Though Milton wrote Paradise 
Lost between 54 and 59, he was preparing for 
it all his life, and it was sketched out when 
he was 33. Defoe was 58 when Robinson Cru- 
soe appeared, but he had been a voluminous 
writer for 20 years. Thomas Hood wrote 
The Song of a Shirt and The Bridge of Sighs 
in his last illness at the age of 46, but Eugene 
Aram’s Dream was done before he was 38, 
and he had been a successful writer since his 
15th year. Longfellow may have written 
/Tiawatha at 48, but Hyperion was published 
when he was 32 and Evangeline at 40, and he 
was so distinguished at College that he gained 
a professorship at 19. The Hanging of the 
Crane, published when he was 67, is one of the 
rare exceptions of enduring work accomplished 
late in life, and even that is not on a par with 
his earlier work. Napier was 64 when his 
logarithms were published,—but think of the 
vears of preparation! Dorland in the May 
Century, and FE. B. Simmons in June Munsey, 
give many illustrations of work culminating 
or continuing in the 7th or 8th decade, but 
it is a pitifully small list after all, and much 
of it is known to be poor. 


Applied to Military Life 
The application of all this to Military life 
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is self evident, but it will be profitable to en- 
large a little. In the first place, about every- 
thing we use in the army, from guns and books 
to methods of drill, is the invention of a man 
who was less than 40 when he conceived the 
idea. It would be a waste of time to take 
these things up, but let any one thing be chosen 
and its history studied, and it will often lead 
back to a mere boy like Alexander or Napoleon. 
There are some notable exceptions, but even 
the exceptions follow the rule to a certain 
extent. Ericsson was 58 when he designed 
the Monitor and revolutionized naval con- 
struction, but it is not known when he thought 
of it. Before he was 33 he had revolutionized 
engine construction and navigation with his 
caloric engine and screw propeller. The idea 
of armor was common property for it was 
applied to the Merrimac, and he had no doubt 
been studying such problems for a long time. 
Wm. Armstrong was 44 when he made his 
first rifled gun, but it was made in his great 
iron works where he had been making heavy 
machinery since he was 36, for he was an 
inventor almost in his teens, like Edison. So 
far as I know, neither Ericsson nor Arm- 
strong left enduring ideas after 60, though 
they both lived and worked until extreme old 
age. Bessemer’s invention of rotating projec- 
tiles was rejected by the War Office, and his 
studies in ordnance led to his steel-process 
when he was 41. His late inventions were 
mostly failures. 


Promotion Too Slow 


In the second place, through the slowness 
of promotion, in time of peace, an officer does 
not reach a place of authority until he has 
passed his creative period. As in theology, 
medicine, and all the arts and sciences, ideas 
come from below, and must fight for recogni- 
tion or wait the usual span of 20 years. A 
young Lieutenant or Captain conceives the idea 
before 40 and carries it into, effect sometime 
before 60, if ever. That is why an Army, 
after a long peace, is always 20 years behind 
the times—a rule exemplified in every civil- 
ized nation throughout all history. 

The bitterness towards innovation is just 
the same in an army as out of it, but perhaps 
with more reason. A new thing cannot possi 
bly be accepted until it has proved itself bet 
ter than that which it displaces. Long exper 
imentation and trial are necessary, for we 
must always be sure what we can do with the 
men and their equipment. Yet the opposition 
to the new does seem unnecessarily bitter. 

The first cannon were positively rejected, 
and the Christian inventor took them to the 
Turk, who used them at the siege of Con 
stantinople. The first fire arms were bitterly 
opposed because they destroyed the soldierly 
bearing of the troops. The British Navy 
strenuously objected to the first large guns, 
because one charge would cost as much as one 
of Nelson’s broadsides. Ericsson’s Monitor 
met with more opposition in Washington than 
it did in Hampton Roads. At the outbreak 
of the Civil War it is said that Congress or 
dered the adoption of the new weapon, over 








the objection of the Chief of Ordnance, who 
kept a specimen of the old one in his office to 
how visitors how good it was. Electric light- 
ing was kept out of army posts for many years 
fter it became a necessity of civilization, and 
the opposition was on the senile plea that it 
was still in the experimental stage. Every 
improvement in sanitation, from articles of 
omfort to actual necessities, has met the 
same kind of opposition. I well remember, 
20 years ago, an aged inspector who strenu- 
ously objected to any plumbing in barracks 

r quarters as enervating, and an old Colonel 
who declined to allow his soldiers to have 
the new and comfortable bed which had been 
adopted. I am quite sure that every officer 
over 40 will raise his hands in horror at the 
suggestion that military hospitals to be effi- 
cient must be removed from all interference 
by laymen whether of line or staff, yet every 
medical officer knows how discipline and ad- 
ministration are injured by the present plan. 
I have frequently found that laymen wish us 
to change our methods and if we did not re- 
sist at the expense of considerable military 
friction we would kill more patients than we 
cure. Post hospitals therefore should be Gen- 
eral Hospitals, and as completely under techni- 
cal control as ordnance depots are. I am 
ashamed to tell what I have heard from old 
medical officers in the way of objections to 
antitoxin, new fangled operations and bacteria. 

Admiral Farragut was so wedded to the 
old sailing men-of-war, that he seemed person- 
ally aggrieved at the intrusion of armored 
steam vessels. Even after the Civil War 
closed, and the future of naval architecture 
fairly outlined, he still could not be convinced, 
as he was too old to accept such a revolution— 
and this even after he had used these ships. 
On his visit to Europe he said to a young 
English naval officer “You will live to see 
armor drop from ships as it did from men.” 
If this officer is still living he is probably 
about 65 years old and retired, yet no war 
ships show a tendency to omit armor yet. The 
older officers of the Farragut class compelled 
the Navy Department to put sails on our 
first modern ships and delayed the making 
of the new navy. 

Colonel C. D. Cowles, U. S. A., in a lec- 
ture delivered at Mt. Gretna, Pa., 1906, men- 
tioned the case of a Prussian major who 
conceived the idea of the present extended 
order tactics. He visited America after our 
Revolution and studied the tactics of Indians 
and frontiersmen. He published a book on 
the subject when he returned, and was so 
insistent in his efforts to change the existing 
methods that he was locked up as insane. It 
was 70 years before this method was adopted, 
—so slowly do military changes occur. The 
British have just adopted it in campaigns 
against the northern tribesmen. 

In recent years we have learned that many 
of our ideas as to sunshine are wrong, and 
that if it is excessive it injures or kills living 
tissues. I find that if a man has. been told the 
opposite for 40 years, he cannot understand 
the statement that sunshine is deadly. The 
idea has been adopted by the British Army 
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for their protection in India, but we are need- 
lessly exposing our troops in the Tropics; we 
are building unsuitable houses for them, and 
it is strenuously denied that any harm is being 
done. In the ordinary course of events it will 
require 20 years to act on this revolutionary 
idea, just as it will take 20 years to learn 
what Osler said. 

Kitchener was Sirdar at 40 and began that 
wonderful campaign ending at Khartoum eight 
years later. His officers were all in the full 
powers of their early manhood. It was one 
of the most beautiful and original pieces of 
work in the history of warfare, but how the 
orthodox at first ridiculed him as a rail-roader 
and not a soldier! 


Retrogressive Conservatism 

It is a waste of time to particularize further, 
for dozens of instances are known to every 
man who has had any military experience. It 
is painful to read of the way new ideas have 
struggled for acceptance in our army. It is 
well to mention the remarkable frequency with 
which military matters are revolutionized by 
outsiders who have not been hampered by 
early traditions. It actually seems as though 
our “experiences” are sometimes really in- 
jurious. Cromwell, for instance, a country 
squire, became a captain of volunteers at 43, 
and knew only such military matters as every 
country gentlemen knows; yet, within a few 
years, discipline and tactics were revolutionized 
and his system exists to-day, His genius is 
a rare exception to the rule. Grant complained 
bitterly of the generals who were always 
thinking of how Napoleon would have done, 
instead of adjusting themselves to new con- 
ditions, and in the Spanish War everyone was 
trying to do as Grant would have done 35 
years before. 


War Crowns the Fittest 


When war comes after a long peace, what a 
change takes place; then comes the test of 
brawn and brains, and we revert to pre-his- 
toric conditions in which there is a survival 
of the fittest because the unfit fail. There is 
no time for any experiment except that of 
actual trial, and the young man comes to the 
top as a matter of course. His originality 
triumphs over experiences which are out of 
date. The Civil War record of our boy Gen- 
erals who replaced the experienced ones is 
still too fresh in our minds to need mention. 

Wellington was a great general at 35; at 
Waterloo he was 46. Wolfe was only 32 at 
Quebec, but Montcalm was 47. Washington 
was commander-in-chief at 43. John Paul 
Jones was 32 when he fought the Serapis, and 
he died at 45. Baron Larrey, the first great 
Military Surgeon, entered the French Army 
in 1792, when 26, invented an ambulance at 
once, and before he was 30 he had invented the 
modern plan of removal of the wounded after 
battle. At 39 he was at the head of the Medi 
cal Department. 

In 1861, our Medical Department was senile 
chaos, and boys had to take charge. When 
these boys grew up they again made it senile 
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In 1862 a medical officer of 38, Captain Jona- 
than Letterman, who was Chief Surgeon of 
the Army of the Potomac, invented the system 
of field hospitals and ambulance trains, now 
used throughout the world. 

_ Von Moltke, instead of being an exception, 
is an example of the rule, that in men of 
great intelligence the profession learned in 
youth may be practiced with great skill and 
ability for 40 years or even 50. Professional 
men become “back-numbers” only when the 
profession itself changes and the march of 
events leaves them in the rear. The art of 
strategy changes very little from age to age. 
He was a strategist from youth, and more- 
over in his youth he was considered pestifer- 
ous on account of his new ideas. He was a 
Prussian Staff Officer of experience at 32, 
reorganizing the army at 58. I quote a line 
officer to the effect that Von Moltke has 
been unduly praised for accidental successes 
following atrocious blunders in old age. He 
has been praised for work of juniors in the 
Franco-Prussian war, when he was too senile 
to do the work. 

It is universally believed that a long course 
of training in obedience fits a man for com- 
manding, but it is one of those popular de- 
lusions which are the opposite of the truth. 
Seme men must be trained to command and 
others to obey, and each is generally a failure 
when he gets out of his class. An enlisted 
soldier of 40 is hopeless as an officer, and 
similarly an officer too long a subordinate is 
unfitted for higher commands. Every year 
of a lieutenancy after 30, damages the officer 
as acommander. There is an urgent necessity 
for more rapid promotion to get men into 


upper grades before they are ruined in the 
lower. 


Too Many Details 


If a man is born into a position of authority 
he is freed from the necessity of studying all 
these details which are necessary for others. 
From his cradle up he is taught to manage 
and command these others. If he has genius 
as a commander he shows it very early as a 
matter of course, and this explains some of 
the cases of apparent precocity. Alexander 
was in battle at 18. The Black Prince was 
but 16 at the battle of Crecy, and 26 when he 
gained the great victory of Poictiers. Charle- 
magne made the French nation at 30. Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was trained to command 
armies at 17, and was only 38 when killed in 
the battle of Lutzen. Charles XII. was King 
at 15 and but 36 when killed in the battle of 
Frederiksall. Oyama was an hereditary no- 
ble born into a commanding position. In 1872 
he was Major-General. He knew how to 
leave details to subordinates, while Kuropat- 
kin could not. Japan is ruled by men born to 
command, as their ancestors for 2,500 years— 
the ruling families. 

A modern army is a body of specialists from 
top to bottom and to be highly efficient each 
man should be trained for the position he is 
to occupy. Evidently, then, in a democracy, 
where there is no hereditary governing class, 
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it is impossible in time of peace to train men 
for leadership alone. The disadvantage of 
slowly moving up from the bottom is the waste 
of time in learning too many details, and the 
impossibility of commanding large bodies 
until long after the age when it can be done 
the best. It is suggested, therefore, that men 
be selected early so as to use them before they 
have passed the age of originality. Such a sys- 
tem is not practicable, because there is posi- 
tively no way of determining who has such 
rare ability. Only actual war success can do 
that. It is asserted that selection will sink 
into rank favoritism, and the opposition to 
it may prevent its adoption. Military favor- 
itism is worse than the political brand. We 
must always wait for war itself to select the 
leaders. Grant went to the top in spite of the 
regular army which misjudged him. 


Promotion by Seniority 


In peace times we should depend upon 
promotion by seniority exclusively, and even 
though it will not permit us to select the best 
men for vacancies, it can be so managed that we 
can get out of every man the ideas and work 
that are in him. These studies in senescence 
then give us a scientific basis to start from. 
The British Navy has solved the problem 
long ago, because it must always be practically 
ready for war—national existence demands it. 
Officers learn until 25, and then, until 40, are 
given responsibilities in which they may util- 
ize originality to its utmost. After 40, their 
work has less and less detail and unless pro- 
moted at the proper age they are retired. At 
Trafalgar Nelson was 47, and his captains 
averaged 40. Togo at the Battle of the Yalu 
was 54 and his rear-admirals averaged 48. We 
could never reach such a stage of youthful- 
ness in the army except in war, but we can 
approximate it. 


A Scientific System 


We are handicapped by the bad habit of 
compelling company officers to do the petty 
details of administration and minor drills, 
which in foreign services belong to non-com- 
missioned officers. The first step is to in- 
crease the pay of some sergeants to $75 or 
$100 a month or more, to get the proper grade 
of men. Then the younger officers can be 
relieved of clerkly duties which unfit them for 
higher brain work. 

As 25 is the age at which real usefulness 
begins it is the age at which the captaincy 
should be reached, and if a lieutenant is not 
promoted by 30 he should be retired as too 
senile for his place. From 25 on for 15 years 
it should be the plan to obtain and utilize all 
an officer’s ideas, and for 15 more, work him 
to his limit and pile up his responsibilitics 
while he has the power to support them. 

Captains failing to be promoted at 35, Ma- 
jors at 40, Lieut.-Colonels at 45, Colonels at 
50, and Brigadier-Generals at 55, should be 
retired. and no one in the army should be over 
60. Robert Lee, at 55, after Gettysburg con 
sidered himself too old, and begged to be re 
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lieved by a younger man. Meade was 48. 
There is a suspicion that Napoleon and all his 
Generals were prematurely senile at Water- 
loo. Though age did not show it, Napoleon 
died of a senile disease at 52. 


Abolish Lieut-Colonelcies 


In staff positions where the work is the 
same for all grades except the higher adminis- 
trative duties, these ages are of less importance 
1s far as efficiency goes and need not be fol- 
lowed, but in no case should a staff officer be 
over 60. Majors should be given full com- 
mand of their battalions, and the grade of 
licutenant-colonel abolished as it keeps im 
idleness without responsibilities a lot of men 
who are at the period of maximum mental 
power and whose responsibilities should be 
enormous. It is a survival of medievalism 
when regiments were the personal property 
of busy barons and gentry who had to leave 
the executive duties to a lieutenant. 

A national characteristic of the Japanese is 
in great part responsible for their progressive- 
ness. It is customary for a man to retire in 
favor of his son, as soon as the latter is able 
to carry on the business. The son is in 
honor bound to support the parent. Hence 
we find young men in charge of all affairs 
long before their parents have lost power of 
work. It is no doubt a survival of ancient 
times when the young had to assume control, 
but their civilization permitted survival of the 
displaced parents while our ancient habit was 
to drown them. The Manchurian campaign 
was fought by a young staff and not by the 
old generals. Retirement at 60 would no 
doubt deprive us of the services of many an 
active, valuable officer, particularly in the 
staff departments, but it would be of incalcul 
able benefit in eliminating some dreadful ma- 
terial and making us as progressive as the 
Japs. 


Weakness of Sclection 


In ancient democracies, it was found neces- 
sary to give great power to the leader, but 
he was promptly killed if he violated or mis- 
used his powers. Great wars are ethnic move- 
ments, and the men at the head are leaders 
not drivers. Napoleon was a demagogue with 
his soldiers. One-man-power really never 
existed, and in modern democracies, even the 
monarch is a servant of the people who demand 
that soldiering shall be done by professionals. 
Therefore we shall never again see youths like 
Alexander in command,—indeed the complexity 
of modern military science forbids it. There 
is too much to learn and modern armies are 
wholly beyond the control of one man, as 
Oyama knew, and Kuropatkin did not know. 
‘There is less and less need of extreme youth- 


After the lecture at Pine Plains at which part of 
this paper was read, General F. D. Grant, who pre- 
sided, told the audience that his father, U. S. Grant, 
had repeatedly said that no general in war should 
be over 50. It is interesting to learn that the ac- 
complished editor of the Army and Navy Journal 
considers Lee and Grant in error, but.as he criticized 
this paper adversely before reading it, thereby show- 
ing a disinclination to accept new ideas, we must 
conclude that he himself is over 60. 


fulness in the high positions, so that promotion 
by seniority is therefore more natural than an 
impossible selection, except in war. As few 
of us realize our own senescence few 
would retire until forced. The present 
law is a compromise and there is no reason 
why it should not be changed to accord with 
what we know of brain changes. Such rigid 
rules no doubt will be unjust to a few, but not 
one-thousandth part so unjust as to have them 
jumped by the favoritism inevitable in selec 
tion, no matter how many restrictions be 
placed around it. Jf we older men are the 
judges, how can we possibly help favoring 
those juniors who agree with us and frowning 
upon those who have new ideas? Selection 
by a board of seniors would have thrust Von 
Moltke, Grant and Napoleon into civil life 
as young men, even though the boards were 
under triple oaths! 

In other words “selection” selects the orth- 
odox, unless the aged selectors are more than 
human. Opposition to our precedents will 
be a reason to keep a young man down, where 
as he might be the very one to select. The 
great defect of our General Staff is this 
method of selection which inevitably excludes 
aggressive youthful heterodoxy. If there is 
any one thing essential in modern armies, and 
without which they collapse as did that of 
Santiago, it is a profusion of Sanitarians of 
the highest grade with authority to act. Yet 
the proposition to secure them was opposed 
by the general staff, and it will be impossible 
to have efficiency as long as this orthodox 
opposition continues. Fever camps are to be 
our fate unless more regard is given to this 
change than the conservatives think wise. 


Early Retirements 


The expense of early retirements need not 
bother us if the retired pay is graded accord- 
ing to services rendered,—2™% per cent. of the 
pay at retirement for each year of prior 
service. Indeed officers after five or ten years’ 
service should be permitted to retire volun- 
tarily at any time on these terms, that is 4% 
pay for 10 years’ service, % for 15 years, ete. 
The British officer may retire after 20 years 
on % pay, and service at the constant risk 
of one’s life for 30 years entitles one to 4% 
pay, and for 4o years to full pay. The latter 
should be double pay, if the officer has really 
done anything beyond signing routine papers 
and his pay accounts. Most of us think we 
should be generals as a reward for living. 

The greater size of the retired list would 
be a great advantage, because every retired 
officer, except the disabled,—who, by-the-way, 
should have 34 pay no matter how long they 
had served,—would by law be in a reserve and 
compelled to serve at a post or camp one 
month in every year until after twenty years 
of total service, or until forty-five years of 
age, and in the grade in which he retired, 
unless he is in the State forces or becomes 
disabled after retirement. 

To reject the ideas of officers under 4o 
simply because they are young and inexperi- 
enced is almost an act of treason, for they 
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are the only ones with new ideas, and rejec- 
tion means that the army and nation must 
wait until that officer reaches a position of 
authority. But if the 3rd and 4th decades are 
store-houses of ideas, the 5th and 6th are 
dynamos of energy, and the officers of 40 are 
the most valuable assets of a working army 
and we should pile up their responsibilities 
and work them to a frazzle—knowing full 
well that it is work to be got out of them and 
not revolutionary ideas. Men over 60 are 
great assets too, as we may witness in the 
case of the Japanese Army in Manchuria and 
in other hereditary uristocracies. If we had 
their system of depending on a young staft 
we might adopt their age limits. But while 
we have a system which loads high officers 
with petty details and requires the strenuosity 
of 30, the elderly man is sure to fail. 

There would then be a large number of 
trained officers practically in civil life, for if 
retired young they would all take up some 
other calling. The experience of the Civil 
War showed that such men were highly effi- 
cient. There is nothing which causes prema- 
ture senility like the idleness of military life. 
If anything, military men begin to decay as 
the average man does, at 55 or sooner, and not 
after 65 like the hard workers. College de- 
tails should be given to these reserve men 
exclusively, and forbidden to officers on the 
active list. Stonewall Jackson resigned at 
27, and Sherman at 33, to take college details, 
and if the nation had some hundreds like them 
on the reserve list, war would never find us 
without officers whose brains had been kept 
bright by use and not atrophied by idleness. 


Retire at 55 


Nothing destroys efficiency so soon as eat- 
ing one’s heart out in idleness, while favorites 
are used. Nor should it ever be boasted, as 
in 1898, that a future war is to be fought by 


the old men. It is too early to analyze that 
struggle with its dreadful record of senility. 
Really no one in war should be over 45, and 
that is the ideal to which we should strive, 
though it can never be reached in peace. Some 
years ago, when France thought she was 
bound for war, there was consternation be- 
cause they had no general officers less than 
56 with war experience. 

I have not taken up the subject of alco- 
holism, though it comes in properly. The 
moderate use of alcohol may be permissible or 
not, according to our ethics. Science has 
little to say. The abuse of it is another mat- 
ter. The victim becomes prematurely senile 
and sinks into a deplorable state of dementia 


with weakened moral strength in which he 
can not be trusted. Evidence of the excessiv 
use of alcohol should compel retirement at 
50 or even sooner. 

The enlisted man should not be required to 
Serve 30 years for retirement—25 is the max 
imum—and he should be permitted to retire 
at any time after 10 years’ continuous service 
his pension being 3 per cent. of his pay for 
each year served. After 30 years even the 
non-commissioned staff are so set in their 
ways as to be a nuisance. 

The facts in this paper also prove that the 
age at which the President should be author- 
ised to retire officers peremptorily and against 
their will should be 55 and not 62. Indeed 
there is some basis for a belief that there 
should be an upper age limit for the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. We have had but five Pres- 
idents who were over 60 at inauguration,— 
John Adams, Jackson, Wm. Henry Harrison, 
Taylor and Buchanan. But one did anything 
great and he did lots of harm also, and the 
good accomplished was so overweighed by the 
frightful disasters due to Buchanan’s senility 
that the nation would have been far better off 
if we had had a constitutional provision lim- 
iting the office to men less than 60 at inaugura 
tion. The men who attained their sixtieth 
year in the Presidency were Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams and Johnson—and their record, ex- 
cepting Johnson’s, is a glorious one, and John- 
son’s dreadful condition was probably due to 
chronic alcoholism. Those who were less 
than 60 at the end of their terms were Tyler, 
Polk, Filmore, Pierce, Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, Harrison and 
McKinley—a magnificent record of construc- 
tive statesmanship and no disasters due to 
senility. 


In Conclusion 


The theoretical conclusions of this paper, 
though based on known facts, are impractical 
because changes must take place slowly in 
peace. Only war can revolutionize a system. 
It is published because its principles must be 
considered in all schemes of selection and 
elimination. 

Lastly, it is hoped that young officers will 
not be discouraged when their ideas are re 
jected, for that is the history of the world, 
and besides, the ideas may be wrong for there 
are few boy Napoleons, and grey hairs steady 
the machinery. Nor should we elders reject 
every suggestion of the inexperienced, for we 
might be repressing those who would make 
us more successful, and occasional encourage- 
ment of juniors never injures discipline. 





REVOLUTIONARY WAR MUSKET AND BULLET MOULD, FROM THE AUTHOR'S COLLECTION 


ROMANCES OF A FIREARM COLLECTOR 


BY 
C. W. SAWYER 


Almost every human being has an inborn appreciation of beautiful things that are either 


rare or antique. 


Some people are wild to own every such thing that they see. 


Now and 


then a man specializes on a particular line of curiosities, such as antique china, old mahog- 


any furniture, or relics of the stone age. 


The writer specializes on antique and odd fire- 


arms for a hobby. The arms themselves are fascinating. Their histories are often stories of 


merit. 


Their acquisition is often attended with mild adventure, surmounted by sheer luck, 


or, more happily, by ingenuity. The story of an arm plus the story of getting it may well 


read like a romance. 


PART III. 


GREAT-GRANDSIRE’S 


Not my great-grandsire’s, but somebody’s; 


—vours, perhaps. It was purchased for my 
collection of firearms from a descendant of 
its Revolutionary owner. Its history was 
verified by county records and the Revolu- 
tionary War Rolls on file at the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, and is probably correct. When 
the report qf “the shot that was heard around 
the world” reached a little New Hampshire 
settlement in April, 1775, this gun was taken 
from its pegs above the great kitchen fireplace 
and borne upon the shoulders of its owner 
to Boston, Mass. There it helped to drive the 
British from the city. 

It was borne thence to Fort Ticonderoga, 
N. Y. From there it was carried to Rhode 
Island, still upon the shoulders of its owner, 
who marched all the way, because in those days 
there were no railroads and but few stage 
coaches in America, and shank’s mare was the 
common conveyance. From Rhode Island 
the musket was carried again to Boston, and 
thence home. Home was an outlying farm 
somewhat beyond Exeter, N. H. Whether, in 
all its travels, it ever took a human life, there 
is no proof, but it is very probable; for the oid- 
time New England farmers were gunning for 
business during the Revolution. This musket 
originally came from England, where it was 
made. Its whole length is 55% inches. The 
barrel is 39 inches long. 


The weight without 
bayonet is 10% pounds. It is of the type 


FLINTLOCK MUSKET 


called “Brown Bess,” which was used more 
than any other by the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion. It has no maker’s name, but that is to 
be expected, since a maker’s name on a“Brown 
Bess” is uncommon. Such muskets were made 
between 1690 and 1840 in great numbers by 
very many English manufacturers, to sell to 
the British Government for military use, or 
to export to the colonies. All such muskets 
had stamped proof marks on the barrels, and 
other marks upon the lock plates, sometimes 
stamped, sometimes engraved, sometimes part 
each, 

The photograph of the lock of this gun shows 
the word “Tower” at the left side of the 
plate. That means that the finished gun was 
inspected at the Tower of London. Between 
the cock and the pan is a crown with “G R” 
under it, which means that it was made during 
the reign of King George (G R—George Rex). 
This musket having been used in the Revo- 
lutionary War, the King George may have 
been George the Third, whose rule was from 
1760 to 1820. But it may have been made 
earlier, since there was a George the Second, 
1727 to 1760, and a George the First, 1714 to 
1727. 

Had the musket ever been the property of 
the British Government the lock plate, and 
probably the barrel also, would have been 
stamped with this mark <—ss, the broad arrow, 
which signifies government ownership. This 
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gun is without the broad arrow, and was 
probably made for the colonial trade. The 
“Brown Bess” has ever been famous for its 
kick. Bearing this in mind, in firing this gun 
at a target to test its capabilities, it was 
pressed very hard against the shoulder. Even 
so, with the old-fashioned charge of “three 
fingers” and a solid ball covered with a 
wrapper (‘“‘patch” was the old name) of 
greased buckskin, its kick would throw a 
man off his feet if not on his guard. ‘“‘Three 
fingers” means enough powder in the barrel 
to reach as far as the width of three fingers 
laid against the breech from the touch hole 
forward. As the bore is three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter, three fingers of powder are 
about equal to eleven drams. The large touch 
hole lets a portion of the powder gas escape, 
and somewhat reduces the recoil, the velocity 
of the charge, and the danger of a burst barrel. 
This old-time charge was used only a few 
times in this targeting of the gun, for lack of 
sufficient ancient powder. Such a charge of 
modern black powder would probably burst 
the barrel, since fully 48 to 50 per cent. of it 
becomes gas, as against 20 to 30 per cent. of 
the old powder of Revolutionary days. Three 
fingers was what the backwoodsman used, be- 
cause he used loose ammunition. 

The old-time soldier was, however, fur- 
nished with paper cartridges, each of which 
consisted of a charge of powder and a ball, 
wrapped in paper. The cartridge was cylin- 
drical in form. ‘The ends were usually fas- 
tened by paste. The soldier, to load his gun, 
half cocked it and opened the pan by pressing 
forward the frizzen (pan cover). Then he 
bit off the end of the cartridge, poured the 
pan full of powder, closed it by snapping back 
the frizzen, dropped the butt to the ground, 
poured the rest of the powder down the bar- 
rel, banged the butt on the ground to jar the 
powder into the touch hole, dropped in the 
ball, crumpled the paper, and rammed it down 
for a wad to keep the loose ball in place. The 
piece was then ready to cock and fire. When 
the trigger was pressed the hammer (“cock” 
old name) in falling struck the flint it held 
against the battery (steel facing of the friz- 
zen), which caused the frizzen to fall forward 
and expose the powder in the pan, into which 
fell a shower of sparks. The priming powder 
flashed, the flash ran through the touch hole 
and ignited the powder in the barrel, a jet of 
flame squirted from the touch hole and the 
charge went out of the barrel at the same time. 
If a man was shooting toward the wind he 
had to keep his head back or get his eye- 
brows scorched. Except scorching my eye- 
brows, great-grandsire’s musket has just done 
all these things, and more. It failed to explode 
about once in three times, although in first 
rate order, and provided with an excellent 
flint. 

Considering the uncertainty that the sparks 
would fall into the priming powder, the ina- 
bility to keep the priming dry in wet weather, 
the inaccuracy of the gun, the lack of a rear 
sight, a front sight knob an eighth of an inch 
broad, and the time required to load, during 
which the man was defenseless, great-grand- 
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sire’s life must have been often in jeopardy. 
When great-grandsire hunted game it is prob- 
able that he rarely used a ball. He used shot 
for small game and buckshot for bears, moose, 
and deer. Now and then a backwoodsman 
had a mould to cast shot and buckshot, but 
lead whittlings were a common substitute for 
the former, and rough chunks for the latter. 
At the target this gun shot a charge of fifteen 
No. 1 buckshot (modern ones) at 25 yds. very 
well. Out of ten charges fired, seventeen 
buckshots struck within 5 inches of the center 
of the target. Five of the ten charges made 
patterns that could be included within a nine 
inch circle. Nine of the ten charges sent every 
buckshot through 3% inches of soft pine. The 
powder charge was 5% drams King’s C. G. 
semi-smokeless. There were three 10 ga 
wads, pink edge, over the powder, and one 
card wad over the buckshot. Firing was done 
from a rest, for this as well as the ball shoot- 
ing. The balls were cast in the antique mould 
shown in the photograph. They weighed 
about an ounce each. To get the charges even, 
the ramrod was put into the empty barrel and 
marked where the barrel lined with the upper 
end of it. From that mark the width of my 
three first fingers was laid off, and the ramrod 
withdrawn. Enough antique powder was then 
poured into the barrel to bring the mark last 
made even with the muzzle, when the ramrod 
was put down to touch the powder. The 
round ball, patched, tightly filled the bore, and 
required no wad under or over. There was 
enough of this antique powder for five charges. 
The first shot was fired at 50 yds. with very 
careful aim. The trigger pull was very hard, 
and had a long creep, so that it seemed that 
the explosion would never come. After it was 
over and my shocked senses had come back, 
the ringing in my ears had somewhat 
abated, and a careful feeling of my injured 
shoulder had proved that no bones were 
broken, a trip was made to the target to as- 
certain the damage there. The first part of 
the journey was through a cloud of smoke 
that would have done credit to a cannon. The 
target showed on its face a neat round hole 
a little to the right and below the bull’s-eye 
(four o’clock in modern phrase) distant half 
an inch from its edge to the edge of the bull’s- 
eye. That was a surprisingly good shot. The 
backing of the target consisted of six soft 
pine boards, each 7% of an inch thick, nailed 
together. The ball had gone clear through, 
making a funnel-shaped path, big end to rear, 
the hole at exit being much splintered, roughly 
round, and from 3 to 4 inches across. The 
ground at the rear of the boards was littered 
with chips. Of the five shots fired with this 
charge of powder this was the best shot. Prob- 
ably this was a buckshot, because there is no 
doubt in my mind that a “Brown Bess” is a 
very poor bullet shooter. The other four shots 
were fired reluctantly, owing to the increasing 
soreness of my shoulder. Perhaps there was 
some flinching, in spite of a determination to 
hold and pull steadily. Great-grandsire’s gun 
is welcome to full credit for what there was. 
The result, however, was what could be 
reasonably expected of this charge in this 





type of antique arm, no flinching included. A 
circle a trifle over 21 inches in diameter was 
required to hold the five shots. They all 
showed penetration like the first. A week 
later, after the soreness had all gone, the 
musket was used again on a cloudy, still, sum 
mer afternoon; a perfect day for the kind of 
work. This time the test was begun with the 
same amount and kind of powder as was used 
in the trials with buckshot. ‘The recoil being 
still severe, and the lack of accuracy obtru 
sive, the charge was reduced to 4'4 drams 
Firing at 25 yards, 10 successive shots couid 
be covered by a 12-inch circle, but the center 
of the circle didn’t coincide with that of the 
bull’s-eye by a good deal. Fifty yard shooting 
was omitted, and a trial made at 100 yds. At 
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farm was fired at ten times, muzzle rest, care- 
ful aim at the center of the breast. Had the 
figure been a man, he would have been missed 
six times, hit in the knee once, in the breast 
once, in the mouth once, and lost an ear. The 
Indian, with his bow and arrows, could shoot 
fully as well as this, and faster. The chief 
advantage of this gun over the bow was the 
terror-inspiring noise it made. To demonstrate 
the progress that has been made in the pre 
cision of firearms, and still give great-grand 
sire’s gun a chance by not comparing with it 
a strictly modern rifle, an obsolete type of sin 
gle shot cartridge rifle (Maynard .25-20) was 
fired from the same rest at the head only of 
the figure on the door, and nine of: the ten 








this distance a full size figure of a man drawn shots hit the head while 





In line with traditional custom, this country relies upon volunteers in any 
great war. To facilitate the organization of such volunteer forces, a first line of 
the regular army and organized militia is planned for such military operations as 
demand immediate protection of the country. This first line must be a well- 
developed skeleton, capable of instantaneous expansion and furnished with suf- 
ficient officers for the staff «duty imperative with a mobilized ntield army. 
These staff officers for each brigade, division and corps, besides the lines of com- 
munication and bases, cannot be summoned into being by the issue of orders or 
signing of commissions. Officers of the best training and experience are needed 
to purchase and assemble supplies, muster in troops, command and administer 
camps of concentration, and drill and instruct the new troops. If we have not 
such officers, in addition to the necessary complement of each regular company, 
battalion and regiment, the safety of the nation will demand the detachment of 
officers from regular regiments to do duty that must be done well. We have not 
now with our regular regiments sufficient officers efficiently to command and 
administer such troops in peace. How can we safely expect to detach such officers 
in war? If details to assist the organized militia must be denied now, because of 
the scarcity of line officers, how can details be made at the outset of a military 
expedition from our units of regular troops already depleted, so that the presence 
of more than one officer per company is sufficient to cause remark? 


The total amount of pensions paid by the United States between 1866 
and 1908, inclusive, was $3,654,663,364.42, and the cost, maintenance and ex- 
penses of the organization for the payment of these pensions during the same 
period were $122,574,462.96, a total of $3,777,237,828.38, exceeding the amount 
of money in circulation in this country in 1907 by more than $1,120,000,000! 
Ponder this in connection with the tremendous sacrifice of life, and you will 
begin to realize the cost of unpreparedness. 


the tenth hit the 
with chalk on the barn door of an abandoned neck. Great-grandsire’s gun has had its day. 
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ON BOTH SIDES OF A WAR 


The Personal Adventures of a War Correspondent in the Russian-Japanese War 


BY 


EDWIN EMERSON 


Part XIll 


(The twelve before-printed portions of Colonel Emerson’s absorbing story relate his negotiations 
with the managers of leading periodicals of the country for the billet of correspondent in Manchuria in 
the summer of ’o8, after he had made up his mind that war between Kussia and Japan was inevitable, 
his arrival in Tokio, his efforts to obtain the necessary authority to go to the front, his departure for 
Newchang, first step in his plans for running the Russian lines, his meeting with Gen, Kuropatkin, 
his experiences at Mukden, and description of the battle of Wafango, how, when ordered by the Rus- 
sian authorities to go to Moscow, he escaped across country to Shanhatkwan, and thence, via Pekin, joined 
the Honghutze, hearing news of the Japanese advance, pushed on to Yingk ow on the west bank’ of the 
Liao, got back into the Japanese lines, was present at the battle of Tashi-tshao, and made a trip up the 


Liao to see the Sivutch.) 


After a short rest we pushed on. Night 
fell and the moon came up. I meant to 
keep on my guard, but the summer night 
was so soft and the water lapped so 
lazily against our boat that several times 
I found myself dozing on the deck. 

Our boatmen kept poling all night 
long. The sun was just rising over the 
glistening mud-banks of the Liao when, 
turning a bend, we caught sight of the 
Sivutch. She was lying suspiciously 
deep in the water, with her stern nearly 
awash. No smoke was curling from her 
funnel. 

Our boatmen stopped poling, and 
pointed anxious at some moving figures 
on the wreck of the gunboat. 


I said “glung-leng,” the Manchu word 
for Chinese. 

They shook their heads and _ said 
“Honghutze”’—robbers. 

I ordered them to- proceed, but it was 
only after much excited talk between 
them and my interpreter that they con- 
sented to do so. 

As we came within hail of the men 
on the gunboat, the leader, a tall China- 
man with a rifle in his hands, called out 
to us. 

The boatmen answered 
meaning “American.” 


“Mehko”’— 
Then they pointed 


to my camera and explained that I was a 
travelling photographer. 
That seemed to satisfy the men who 
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were on the gunboat. They let me come 
on board, and paying but scant atten- 
tion to me went on with their work of 
ransacking the ship for anything of 
value. 

I unslung my camera and took a num- 
ber of photographs of the demolished 
gunboat and of the river bandits prowl- 
ing over her decks. 

In truth, there was little left to steal. 
The Russians themselves must have re- 
moved the small guns of the secondary 
broadside batteries, and the machine 
swivel guns mounted on the bridge, be- 
fore they blew up the Sivutch. Only the 
big bow-chaser still stood in the turret, 
while on the submerged stern deck two 
dismounted broadside guns lay in the 
water. 

All loose woodwork, such as doors, 
panels or furniture, and everything else 
of any possible value that could be car- 
ried off, had already been taken by the 
bandits. The boat was stripped bare. 

The bandits told my men that they 
had heard the explosion of the Sivutch’s 
magazine two days ago, as they lay quar- 
tered in a Manchu village a few li in- 
land. When they came on the scene, the 
Russians were encamped on shore, close 
to the smoking vessel, and were still 
busily engaged dumping their broadside 
cannon into the river. 

The Russians had fired at them and 
they had retired, not feeling strong 
enough to attack so numerous a body 
of men. Moreover, they were afraid of 
the deadly machine guns. 

Presently they learned through their 
scouts that the Russians had struck in- 
land, in the direction of Liao-yang. 
They waited until the Russians were 
several li away, and then they swarmed 
over the boat, but had found nothing of 
substantial value. 

Later, a Russian officer with twelve 
men returned—they did not know for 
what reason; but they fired on the Rus- 
sians as they appeared on the river bank, 
and saw two men drop. The Russians 
fired a volley at the boat, but their bul- 
lets rattled harmlessly against the gun 
shields, behind which the bandits lay. 
More shots killed another Russian, 
whereupon the Russians had retired. 
Since then they had been unmolested. 

They said they had not fired on our 
boat because it was merely a sampan, 
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and they could see that the foreigner in 
it was all alone and apparently harm- 
less. When they heard I was a Mehko, 
they knew I harbored no evil intentions 
against them. 

I went to the stern and looked over. 
There, half-submerged in water, still 
could be seen the name of the ill-fated 
boat in gilded letters and the double 
eagle of Imperial Russia. 

I got my interpreter to ask the bandit 
leader if he had any objection to my 
taking the eagle. 

He said it could not be done. One of 
his men had alrealy tried to pry it off, 
but had failed. 

I borrowed his sword, and lying prone 
on the after deck with my head and arms 
hanging over the edge, I worked away 
at the stubborn escutcheon for over an 
hour. My great fear was that I might 
break off one of the eagle’s wings, or 
the point of the bandit’s sword, in 
which case there might be trouble. 

At last, after toiling in this fashion for 
a long time, my temple throbbing from 
the blood that had rushed to my head, 
and my back burning from the hot sun 
shining down on the deck, I managed 
to get the wooden eagle off intact. 

It was about as big as a real eagle, and 
the gilt on its outer surface was still 
bright and clean. I turned the trophy 
over to my interpreter for safe-keeping. 
Then I went swimming. 

I was still dressing in the bow cabin 
when I heard a commotion among the 
bandits, and saw them scurrying over 
the side into their sampans. My man 
went with them. I shouted after them, 
but they sculled wildly for the shore, 
only a stone’s throw away, without giv- 
ing me any heed. As they reached the 
shore, they jumped out of their boats, 
and, splashing through the shallow 
water, scrambled up the mud bank and 
out of sight. 

I went to the stern deck, where I 
could get a clearer view down stream. 

There, at the bend, around which we 
had come that same morning, lay a naval 
launch with a Nordenfelt swivel gun 
mounted at her bow and the sun-rayed 
war flag of Japan flying from her stern. 
Her deck and cabin was crowded with 
cutlasses and rifles. 

As I watched the launch in stupefac- 
tion, her bow gun let fly and a number 





















































































































































































































































































































of shots went rattling through the 
smoke-stack above me. 

I got behind the nearest gun shield 
as fast as I could tear, and then, think- 
ing even this too exposed a position, I 
slipped below to the waist of the ship, 
where I could get the protection of her 
strip of protective armor amidships. 

Once more the machine gun on the 
launch let loose, and more shot holes 
appeared in the smoke-stack. 

I waved a white handkerchief from a 
porthole, taking pains to expose nothing 
but my hand. 

The shooting ceased. Next I heard 
the hail of a megaphone. They seemed 
to be hailing in Russian or Chinese. 

I came up on deck, and standing forth 
where I could be seen plainly, I waved 
my white handkerchief again. Then I 
hailed “Ship ahoy!” 

Through the megaphone came another 
unintelligible sound. “Speak English,” I 
hailed back. 

“Who are you?” bellowed the mega- 
phone. 

“T am an American—a _ correspond- 


ent, a shimbun man. Dai Nippon 
Banzai!” 


“Are you alone?” 

“Yes, all alone.” 

“Who were those men with you?” 

“Chinamen—natives.” 

“Where are they now?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What are vou doing on a Russian 
warship ?” 

“Taking photographs for shimbun.” 

“Are you all alone?” 

“Ves.” 

“Ts it the truth?” 

“Yes, I am quite alone.” 

Instantly the launch shot forward. 
With a show of nonchelance I walked 
aft to the stern, where it was easiest for 
them to land. As they drew up, I ex- 
tended my hand to the young Japanese 
officer who was in charge, but he sprang 
on the deck unassisted, followed by four 
of his men. All carried revolvers and 
bare cutlasses. 

He gave a quick order and two of his 
men went forward. 

“You can see that I am alone,” I said. 

He saluted stiffly. 

“My name is Emerson,” I said. “I 
am an American correspondent, but I 
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also correspond at times for a Japanese 

newspaper—the Yorodzu Choho.” 

The lieutenant relaxed somewhat and 
handed me his name card. 

“T have heard your name,” said he, 
‘and I have also read some of your arti- 
cles. I did not think to meet you here. 
Is this not a very curious adventure?” 

“Yes, rather.” 

“Who were those men with you?” 

“Three of them were my men, my 
sampan coolies and my _ interpreter. 
Thev fled from you with the others.” 

“Who were the others?” 

“T don’t know—Manchurians.” 

“Thev were armed with rifles and 
swords?” 

Ven” 

“Were they soldiers?” 

“No.” 

“Were they Honghutze?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“What were you doing with them?” 

“Nothing. I came upon them un- 
awares, just as you came upon me.” 

“Why, then, were they so friendly with 
you ?” 

“T told them I was an American, a 
photograph man, and they appeared sat- 
isfied. Now, I tell you the same thing. 
If you are not satisfied, you can do with 
me whatever you like. I am quite at 
your mercy, as my boatmen have left 
me.” 

“Where were you going?” 

“Back to Yingkow.” 

“Tt is good. You may come with us. 
I am attached to his Imperial Majesty’s 
gunboat Uji, now lying at Yingkow. 
We will return there, and I shall hon- 
orably present you to my superior offi- 
cer.” 

I thanked him warmly, and promised 
to let him have a full set of my photos, 
if they turned out well. 

While they were going over the wreck, 
making measurements and taking notes 
here and there, I took some more snap 
shots. 

When the Japanese sailors discovered 
that the armorial shield had been pried 
off the stern, the lieutenant seemed cha- 
grined. 

While hiding below I had secured the 
wooden eagle, where it lay abandoned 
by my interpreter, and had carefully 
wrapped it up in my raincoat. This 
I hugged under my arm. 
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“What is that?” asked the lieutenant, 
as he helped me get off the wreck into 
his launch. Then he added, “Ah, I see; 
it is the tripod for your camera.” 


I let it go at that, glad at heart to 
save my eagle. 


I had scarcely returned to my quarters 
at Newchwang when a Japanese soldier 
called for me. He presented me with a 
typewritten order in English bearing a 
huge red seal. The document read: 

“Newchwang, August 10, 1904. 
“Colonel Edwin Emerson, 
“Newchwang Hotel: 

“Your immediate presence at this of- 
fice is herewith required by Major Yo- 
kura, Military Administrator. 

“By order of 
“H. I, J. Ms Military Administrator.” 

The soldier escorted me to the head- 
quarters of the Military Commandant 
in the former Russian Administration 
Building. 

The Commandant, Major Yokura, re- 
ceived me in the presence of another of- 
ficial wearing the black uniform and star 
of an army interpreter. Major Yokura 
was evidently in high dudgeon, scowling 
fiercely and sprawling his knees apart as 
he sat on his high Chinese stool after the 
manner of a Japanese warrior of old. 

The interpreter began in the peculiar 
jerky intonation affected by the Japanese 
when speaking English: 

“His Excellency, the Commandant of 
His Imperial Majesty’s forces in Ying- 
kow, is very angry.” 

I bowed in acknowledgment of the 
little major’s august wrath. 

“His Excellency is informed,” con- 
tinued the interpreter, “that youleft Ying- 
kow and traveled up the river without 
his permission. Is it the truth?” 

—— 

“Why did you do so?” 

“Because I wanted to.” 

“His Excellency is further informed 
that you went aboard one of the war- 
ships of the enemy,—the Russian gun- 
boat Sivutch. Is it the truth?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you do so?” 

“Because I wanted to.” 

“THis Excellency is further informed 
that you took photographs of this war- 


ship, and that you removed and hid away 
her imperial figurehead. Is it the truth.” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you do so?” 

“Because I wanted to.” 

“His Excellency the Commandant de- 
sires to know whether you were not 
aware of the military orders posted on 
the bulletin boards forbidding all persons 
but His Majesty’s soldiers from leaving 
Yingkow in the direction of the front.” 

“Ves, I was.” 

“Then what excuse have you to offer 
for your conduct ?” 

“I didn’t know there was any occasion 
for offering excuses. Of course, I saw 
the notices forbidding people to leave 
Newchwang toward the north, but I 
didn't go that way. When I left Yingkow 
and the Japanese military district, I 
crossed over the river to the Chinese 
neutral zone. Once there I felt I had a 
right to go wherever I pleased, so I went 
up the river on the neutral bank to find 
out what had become of the Sivutch. 
When I found the gunboat she was in 
possession of river bandits. They let me 
do as I pleased, so I took the Russian 
eagle away with me as a souvenir. That 
is all there was to it.” 

When my answer was translated to 
Major Yokura his face flushed with 
anger. He made a few rapid remarks 
in Japanese. The interpreter rapidly 
translated: “His Excellency, the Mili- 
tary Commander of His Imperial Maj- 
esty’s forces in Yingkow, orders you to 
leave Yingkow at once. You are to leave 
by the next steamer, the one which sails 
from here to-day.” 

“Tf I leave here at all,” I asked, “why 
can't I go in the regular way, across the 
river and by rail to Shanhaikwan?” 

“His Excellency forbids you to go by 
that way, because you might again go in 
the direction of the enemy. Moreover, 
it is known to our authorities that you 
have been very friendly with a certain 
Russian officer in Shanhaikwan.” 

I protested: “What if I refuse to obey 
this unwarranted order?” 

“In that case,” translated the inter- 
preter, “His Excellency regrets that he 
will have to order your arrest and have 
you expelled from the Japanese military 
zone by force.” 

“Very well,” I said, “I might as well 
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save him and myself any further trouble. 
I will take passage on the steamer you 
mention, provided the boat carries pas- 
sengers.” 

Major Yokura arose, indicating that 
the interview was ended. His interpreter 
added : 

“His Excellency says that a sergeant 
will go with you, with strict orders to see 
that you leave by this steamer. Should 
you remain behind, or attempt to leave 
the city by any other way, the sergeant 
has orders to cause your immediate ar- 
rest. His Excellency wishes me to warn 
you that it would be highly dangerous for 
you to resist or to attempt to evade such 
arrest, since you are regarded as a mili- 
tary suspect.” 

I bowed myself out, and went to my 
quarters, followed by another Japanese 
soldier. 

For a moment I thought of seeking 
refuge at the American consulate or of 
filing a formal protest with the consul, 
but, after all, what was the use? 

My usefulness as a war correspondent 
was evidently at an end! 

So I packed my few belongings, while 
the Japanese soldier squatted in the hall 


outside ; then, followed by him, I hunted 
up the captain of the only foreign 
steamer lying in the mouth of the Liao 


River. He told me his boat was bound 
for the port of Tsing-tao, in the German 
province of Kiachow, in China. Of 
course I could come along, if I was will- 
ing to pay my fare, but I would have to 
hurry, as he intended to raise anchor in 
half an hour. 

Within the half hour I had my belong- 
ings aboard and had said good-by to 
those few whom I counted as friends at 
Newchwang. The Japanese soldier fol- 
lowed me wherever I went. When I 
went aboard he waited patiently at the 
gangplank. Only when our boat cast off 
and swung down stream did the little 
soldier turn away to go back to his chief 
at the Japanese Military Headquarters. 

The run to Kiachow was uneventful. 
The only other passenger from New- 
chwang was a young American woman, 
the wife of a foreign customs’ inspector 
in the Chinese service. 

When we reached Kiachow after a 
few days’ voyage, and our ship ran along- 
side the handsome new mole built by the 
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Germans at Tsing-tao, there lay a huge 
Russian man-o’-war, in its dark green 
war paint, grimy and indescribably bat- 
tered. The big black smokestacks liter- 
ally hung in shreds, and were riddled 
with holes. The top of one of the mili- 
tary masts had been shot off. On the 
starboard side of the hull exposed to us 
the thick armor plates had been perfo- 
rated and dented in several spots. One 
hole was so large that a man could almost 
stand in it, and another was big enough 
for a sailor to put his head through as 
though it were a porthole. Already the 
Russian sailors on board the warship 
were busily repairing her damages. 

She was moored to the mole. Close 
astern, between her and the open sea, lay 
a big German battleship, the flagship ot 
the German squadron stationed at Tsing- 
tao, with her turret guns on the hapless 
Russian. 

After we had come to our moorings, 
and the passengers were permitted to go 
ashore, I found myself greeted warmly 
on the mole by a gentleman in white 
duck,—Sam Trissel, of the Associated 
Press, whom I had met at Tientsin and 
in Peking. 

He told me in a few words that the 
battered warship lying before our eyes 
was the Csarevitch, from Port Arthur, 
having fled into this port but a few days 
before, together with the cruiser Novik 
and three Russian destroyers, which he 
pointed out to me in the inner basin on 
the other side of the mole, closely guard- 
ed by a flotilla of German torpedo boats 
moored alongside of them. 

Trissel pointed out to me a dent on the 
forward turret of the Csarevitch, and a 
corner knocked off the bridge shield by 
Japanese ten-inch shells which had killed 
the Russian Admiral on the bridge, to- 
gether with most of his staff officers. In 
all, some 56 Russians had been killed 
outright, while over two hundred were 
wounded, said Trissel. 

Then he told me all he had been able 
to gather of the running sea fight of 
August roth, when the Russian fleet had 
come out of Port Arthur and had been 
driven headlong by Togo’s fleet, waiting 
for them outside. 

He told me how Admiral Wiren had 
been killed, and how his successor, Ad- 
miral Matusevitch, had likewise been 
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blown off the bridge, and how Prince 

Ichtowsky had finally taken the shat- 
tered remnants of the second squadron 
hack into Port Arthur, after the first 
syuadron had dispersed and fled sep- 
arately into the neutral harbors of Che- 
ioo, Shanghai, Tsingtao, and all the way 
around Japan, as far north as Saghalien. 

Trissel had been in Chefoo when the 
ussian destroyer Rasteropny first ap- 
peared there, and had witnessed the sen- 
ational incident when the Japanese de- 
stroyer followed the Russians into the 
neutral harbor and forcibly seized the 
Rasteropny after a hand-to-hand fight on 
her deck and in her cabin. 

Immediately after this, Trissel had 
come on to Tsingtao, arriving here just 
before me. 

Another American, the captain of 
lumber steamer from Portland, Oregon, 
joined us on the mole, and told me how 
he had seen the Novik come steaming 
into port at a tremendous rate of speed, 
her rear turret guns exchanging shots 
with a Japanese cruiser following in hot 
pursuit. 

The German warships in the harbor, 
he said, all cleared for action, while two 


of them went out and put a final stop to 
the fighting within the neutral three-mile 
zone. 

When the commander of the Novik, 
brave Captain von Essen, after entering 


the harbor, found that he would have to 
surrender to the German authorities after 
the expiration of twenty-four hours, he 
put out again, and made another run 
for it. 

I proposed to Trissel that we visit the 
Csarevitch and inspect her inner dam- 
ages, but he told me that he had already 
been refused admittance on the ship by 
the surly Russians. 

By this time the American lady from 
Newchwang had joined us with her 
camera. She, too, was wild to go on 
hoard the Russian battleship. Together 
we went to the Csarevitch gangplank and 
asked permission to go aboard. The 
sentry called an officer, who came 
promptly, dressed all in white with black 
shoulder straps. 

Catching sight of Trissel, the officer 
said in very good English, though gruffly : 
“You cannot come aboard under any cir- 
cumstances.” 


But to the American girl he said, with 
a polite sweep of his cap: “Yes; please 
come aboard. You are very welcome, 
mademoiselle, and so is your escort. Cer- 
tainly, you can take photographs if you 
wish to.” 

With that we went aboard, and found 
ourselves very courteously received by 
all the younger officers on board, who 
let us take photographs to our hearts’ 
content. 

When we came ashore Trissel was con- 
sumed with envy. 

“Ain’t that just like those Russkies!” 
he exclaimed, in disgust. 

Hearing me speak German with one 
of the Russian naval officers who had fol- 
lowed us out on the mole, Trissel took 
me aside: 

“See here,” he said, “I heard you jab- 
bering Dutch with that Russky. That 
ought to make you a winner in this town, 
for nothing goes here but Dutch and 
Chinese. Even those Russky sailors and 
officers, they tell me, talk Dutch better 
than Russian, for they all hail from the 
Baltic provinces, where Dutch seems to 
be the regular lingo. 

“Now, Emerson, I’ve got a proposition 
to make to you. If you are still free- 
lancing and haven’t tied up with any 
other news association, what do you say 
to jumping in and helping me? I’m of 
no earthly use here, for I don’t know the 
lingo, and these fellows are all preju- 
diced against any man who tackles them 
in English, so I am flopping about like a 
fish out of water. Yet the place is chuck- 
full of good, newsy stories, the liveliest 
kind of stuff for old Melstone, of the 
A. P. (By this he meant Mr. Melville 
Stone, the general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press, the cable address of which 
in those days was “Melstone.’ oO 

“Now, if you'll jump in,” continued 
Trissel, and hustle around for news, and 
send one or two good cables a day in my 
name, while I lay off and get a rest, I'll 
stand for all your expenses in this town 
and share my pay with you half and half 
each week.” 

“All right,” said I, and together we 
summoned a pair of Chinese rickshaws 
and rolled up to the principal hotel, 
well-kept German seaside resort, where 
Trissel had me register myself as the 
“Spesialer Kriegs Korrespendent fiir 
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Reuter’s Bureau,” such being the Euro- 
pean designation of Associated Press 
correspondents. 

The hotel lay on the outskirts of the 
town, among gardens and green terraces 
overlooking the sea. The settlement of 
Tsingtao itself was a curious little 
“spotless town,’ apparently whisked 
straight out of old Germany to be planted 
here in the midst of China. There were 
broad and ample sidewalks running along 
wonderfully clean streets, with their 
German names neatly posted at each 
corner, while every house was dutifully 
numbered and bore the name of its resi- 
dent on the front door. All the shops 
were surmounted with German signs, and 
the shop windows were filled with wares 
“made in Germany.” All the merchants 
and well-to-do people were red-faced 
Germans, while every third man was in 
a military uniform and wore his blond 
mustache fiercely upturned at the ends, 
like the Kaiser. Even the dogs were 
mostly huge Danish hounds, or Apitz 
dogs and Dachshunde bred in Germany. 

Only the pigs in the back yards, the 
mosquitoes and the dirty coolie laborers 
were Chinese, with here and there a big 
native policeman, clad in khaki, booted 
and spurred, and with his queue cut off 
under his pith helmet. These Chinese 
policemen masquerading in the Kaiser’s 


uniform could even swear in German,— 
at least, they could say “Schwein,” 
“Hund,” or “Verdammter Ochs,” as if 
to the manner born. 

Besides the Germans and the Chinese, 
there was a sprinkling of Japanese curio 
shops, Japanese photographers and bar 
bers, as well as Japanese tenderloin, as 
usual in the Orient. 

All in all, Tsingtao was a pleasantly 
diverting place, and after my first turn 
about town I no longer wondered that 
this German colony had so good a repu- 
tation in the Far East as one of the most 
agreeable summer resorts. 

On the same day that I was installed 
at the hotel, through Trissel’s good offices 
I was put up at the principal club in the 
place, the “Deutsche Verein,” and also at 
the military and naval “Casino,” where, 
together with the German officers, I 
speedily met most of the Russian naval 
officers interned at Tsingtao while their 
luckless ship was held under detention 
until the close of the war. 

Each one of these officers, of course, 
had his own story to tell of the great sea 
fight of August roth, and of their pre- 
vious experiences in Port Arthur. 

I never got tired of listening to their 
stories, but most of them were too per- 
sonal or too disjointed to be available for 
newspaper copy. 


(To be Continued) 


If burglars are about, it pays you to buy a burglar alarm, although it 
costs money. When you hear any one criticize America’s appropriations for 
our National Defense, bear in mind that our expenditures for this purpose 
during the ten years ending and including 1907 were $2,128,030,626. During 
the same period the expenditures of Germany were $2,028,314,568; of France, 
$2,406,008,186; of Great Britain, $3,600,345,700; that the figures for 1907 
were—America, $220,130,012; Germany, $220,704,240; France, $262,117,431; 
Great Britain, $310,174,048. And when you consider these figures, take into 
account, on the one hand, the wealth of the respective nations and the extent 
of their respective coast lines; on the other hand, that the purchasing power 
of the dollar is very much below that of its equivalent in the currency of 


Germany, France or Great Britain. 
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Army” 
the memory of it fading. 


HE Indians, many of them at least, 
were a good deal like children— 


the difference being that children, 
when sick or in trouble, look to their 
parents, while the Indians turned to the 
white man. 

The tender-hearted of us had so many 
visits of the good-Samaritan order to 
make, that frequently our walks and 
rides, otherwise purely for pleasure, were 
given definite objective in some hut 
where ailment or bereavement reigned. 
One such ride I so vigorously recall in 
connection with the adventure to which 
it led, and the events following it. 

One evening, after an early dinner, 
the sky gave promise of one of those 
particularly gorgeous sunsets that nature 
so often gave us as compensation for 
the monotonous landscape of treeless 
prairie and the hardships of frontier life. 
In order to view it better, another lady of 
the garrison and I mounted our horses, 
to go out some little way from the 
post—Poplar River, Montana—to higher 
ground, where the coloring would hold 
unrestricted sway. We _ shaped our 
course along the foothills bordering the 
Missouri River bottom, and reveled in 
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The twelfth of a series of sketches by Mrs. 
in the good old days of the prairies—a life which, if not gone, is fast passing, and 


Heistand, picturing life with the “Old 


the view with as great enthusiasm as 
that inspired by our first sight of these 
wonderful riots of sky color. They were 
not only long and glorious pageants of 
color, but the afterglow, or, as we are in 
the habit of designating the lingering 
sunset glory, twilight, slowly fades as 
though loath to leave the scene of the 
sun’s daily reign. While the spectator 
drinks in the wonder of the scene, the 
heavens are so gradually drained of their 
intoxicating color that the final realiza- 
tion of the empty, darkening sky is an 
unwelcome shock. 

With our experience with the deceptive 
daylight that so suddenly ends in dark- 
ness, we hastened on our way. We were 
near an Indian village where lived a sick 
protégé of mine, whom I was anxious to 
visit before turning home. A poor squaw 
had met with a painful accident a few 
days before. She (squaw-like) had been 
out after wood; the ax had slipped, sev- 
ering the toes of her foot. The woman’s 
suffering had enlisted our sympathy, and 
one of the missionaries and I undertook 
to dress her wound. The surgeon was 
glad enough to give into the ladies’ hands 
cases that required but care and visiting. 
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So every day one of us had made the 
pilgrimage to her tepee to see that mat- 
ters were going well. It is a pleasure to 
recall her appreciation. 

This evening, as we rode through the 
Indian camp, several of the inhabitants 
came from out their tepees to solicit aid, 
or called from within for us to come and 
see them. More than once we recognized 
the voices of ailing or aged Indians, to 
whom we frequently carried food and 
delicacies. By the time our errands were 
accomplished, and we had turned our 
horses homeward, the stars were making 
their appearance in the yet bright sky. 
Reading this sure sign of fast approach- 
ing night, we started off at a rapid pace. 
Our horses were restive from waiting, 
and willingly loped along the river bank. 
For some distance we rode, the fresh 
evening air in our faces, and were near- 
ing the coulie which led to the first 
bench of the foothills, when we heard 
the sound of riders in our rear. 

Not slackening our pace, we made up 
the coulie, and came in sight of the 
post lights, yet a considerable distance 
ahead. The riders back of us stood not 
upon ceremony, but made their presence 
known by calling loudly in Dakota to us 
to wait for them. The voices were those 
of Indian bucks. This fact, and the man- 
ner of its tone, did not increase our feel- 
ing of safety, when we realized that we 
were alone on the prairie, in a semi- 
hostile country. The Indians, at that 
period, were never really trustworthy, 
for the late Sitting Bull rebellion and 
the triumph of the Custer massacre were 
still very fresh in the memory of the 
entire tribe. 

The call of our pursuers did not have 
the desired effect, for, putting whip to 
my horse, I scampered off. At that the 
Indians called more harshly, and whipped 
up their ponies. To add to the con- 
fusion, my companion, whom I expected 
to follow me, reined in her horse, and 
raised her voice in protest at my riding 
away so rapidly, and remonstrated in 
jerky sentences: “They—will think— 
that we—are afraid—of them. Slow 
down a bit; we are—near—home. Don’t 
let them think—you are—afraid—of 
them.” 

My horse was tearing along over the 
uneven ground, without any effort or 
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desire on my part to stop him; and the 
only reply I made to her was: “J an 
afraid of them! Come along!” And on 
I kept. 

We had been running for perhaps a 
mile when I was seized with a severe 
pain in my side. It seemed an absolute 
necessity for me to slacken pace, no mat 
ter what the consequences, but I had 
started a pace so furious that it was 
extremely difficult to stop. My horse 
had been running just far enough either 
to be feeling good or to think that he 
was running away, and it was after the 
greatest effort that I finally succeeded in 
bringing him down to a walk. 

Our decided flight from their proffered 
company and attention had in no wise 
sweetened the Indians’ temper, and by 
the time they now caught up with us 
they were more overbearing even than 
perhaps had been their original inten- 
tion. They were two husky young bucks, 
seemingly well-to-do, and said they be- 
longed in the village which we had just 
visited. They evidently knew who we 
were; but they were strangers to us, and 
their antecedents could only be conjec 
ture on our part. 

Upon their approach, one of them 
placed himself beside my companion, and 
the other beside me, both separating us. 
This alarmed me still more. They in- 
quired with superb impudence what we 
had gone to the village for, and where 
we were going now. By way of intro 
duction, they informed us that they had 
just returned from driving in their pony 
herd to camp, and upon seeing us leaving, 
they had started after us, without dis- 
mounting. 

Theirs was decidedly the advantage. 
and civility was the only weapon left, 
so we answered them quietly enough, 
saying we had been visiting the sick, 
and were hurrying home, as it was get- 
ting late. Then, hoping to end the audi- 
ence, I started up my horse again, and 
said good-by. 

The young gallant was far from sat- 
isfied at that, and, keeping pace with me, 
he insisted that I ride with him. Indians 


are generally afraid to excite jealousy, 

» I told him that my husband would 
a like to have me riding with a strange 
man, and he would have to leave me, and 
But instead 


go in some other direction. 
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of being frightened he became much in- 
censed. Our altercation attracted the 
attention of my companion, who talked 
the Sioux and sign language very well, 
and understood the Indians better than 
did I at that time. 

She called to me in English, “For 
goodness’ sake, don't talk like a goose. 
Let him alone. Tell him he can go as far 
as the sutler’s store with you, to pacify 
them. It will be all right, if we treat 
them right.” 

Our lack of encouragement in the early 
moments of contact, however, had left 
them in an ugly temper, and such a ride 
seemed far too short for our erstwhile 
admirers, and it was in no honeyed tones 
that they insisted upon a longer ride with 
us than that. 

The buck who rode with me became so 
decidedly insistent that he made bold to 
grasp the bridle of my horse and turn 
him in an opposite direction from the 
post, for which we were anxiously head- 
ing. At that, my mount suddenly, and in 
quite a startling manner, turned pro- 
tector. Without warning, he snorted and 
bolted. The cause was the resented near- 
ness of the Indian pony, for which the 


American horse (for as such were they 
designated) always showed a decided an- 
tipathy. When the pony’s flank touched 
my horse in process of turning, the latter 
felt outraged, and immediately took steps 
to rid himself of the hateful proximity. 

I clung for dear life (I was not worry- 


ing about my appearance). The horse 
worked himself into a perfect frenzy, 
shaking himself and foaming at the 
mouth as he tore along. To make mat- 
ters the more uncomfortable for me, the 
now infuriated Indian whipped his pony 
up and followed as closely as possible, 
talking all the time. I had no wish to 
interpret his words, and perhaps it is 
just as well that I paid no closer heed to 
them. For over a mile we raced along, 
my horse steadily outdistancing the pony, 
until his rider’s voice became more and 
more indistinct, and finally ceased en- 
tirely, though at just what point I lost 
them interested me but little. 

Fully realizing that if my horse wanted 
to run I could not stop him now, I let 
him have the bridle, and trusted him to 
land me safely at camp. What was my 
astonishment, then, when he circled a 


trifle, and stopped abruptly at the sutler’s 
store, where he was in the habit of being 
ridden. He made such a scamper stop- 
ping in his wild career that the trader 
hurried out to investigate the commotion. 
When he saw who it was he exclaimed: 
“I’m so glad to see you, Cola (my 
friend). Do hurry home. They are so 
uncasy about you, and were just about to 
start out in search for you.” 

My breath had not yet returned suf- 
ficiently for me to talk; but upon hear- 
ing of the alarm I started again, and was 
met a few yards from our quarters by 
my anxious husband. 

It took me a bit longer than usual to 
get settled for the night, for the uneasi- 
ness of mind, as well as body, had !eft 
me quite nervous. I had scarcely fallen 
into a sleep when the reports of rifles 
and the noise of running feet by our 
quarters suddenly aroused and startled 
me. 

The guard was quickly out, and orders 
were hastily issued for different squads 
to take their positions of defense. No 
one seemed to Know what was the mean- 
ing of the rifle shots, except that they 
came from the direction of the Indian 
camp, and the long-talked-of attack 
seemed now a reality. The troops 
formed in less time than I can tell it, 
and by that time the whole garrison was 
aroused. The firing continued, but there 
was no sign of a rush or other advance 
on the post. 

There was something unusual about 
the firing. The Indians seemed to draw 
no nearer, and, as the demonstration 
came no closer, we began to think the 
Sioux were having a family row, or else 
had been attacked by the Crows or some 
other of their enemies. The affair was 
puzzling until some one noticed that the 
moon was undergoing a partial eclipse. 
Investigation then revealed that the red 
men were shooting at it to drive away 
the “evil spirits’! Then we enjoyed the 
somewhat curious spectacle of our scien- 
tifically evolved weapons of warfare be- 
ing used by these savage owners to drive 
away the intangible beings who were 
only represented in the superstitious re- 
ligion of nature’s untrained people. The 
knowledge that the Indians were shoot- 
ing at intangible targets instead of at us 
was very comforting, but it did not alter 
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the fact nor prevent the unquestionably 
tangible bullets from plumping against 
and into our houses, and tearing up tufts 
of grass on our parade ground. 

When the real facts of the situation 
were known, the disgusted soldiers re- 
turned to their interrupted night’s rest, 
content to let the Indians shoot fruit- 
lessly, as the helpless hound bays at “the 
lesser light that rules the night.” The 
sentries paced on in stolid indifference, 





Money was never spent to a better purpose 
or a greater advantage than that used in the 
construction of sufficient bungalows at this sta- 
tion to house 800 men. Out of the 135 to be 
erected for the brigade, 123 are now finished, 
and it can be seen that they will form an ideal 
method of housing men in this climate. Each 
is built of wood, 14 feet square, 6 feet high 
on sides and 10 feet in center; the floors 
are of tongued and grooved lumber and are 
raised about nine inches from the ground, giv- 
ing excellent ventilation beneath. The roof 
is of % inch pine, covered with a felt paper, 
and tinned. Directly in the center is a per- 
manent stove-pipe of galvanized iron which 
will serve as a heating flue in winter and a 
ventilating tube in summer. When weather 
is wet the bungalow may be closed by drop- 
ping the khaki curtains. On either end is a 
glass window 16 inches square for light and 
ventilation. Each bungalow is_ electrically 
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confident in his knowledge that soon the 
lunar phenomenon would respond to 
nature’s cry of “All’s well,” and filled 
with condescending pity for the Indian, 
whose fears kept him anxious so far into 
the night. 

The midnight attack on the moon 
was the last straw to be heaped upon 
my worn-out frame, and from this 
climax of excitement I literally swooned 
into dreamland. 





lighted and fitted with an arrangement for 
stowing the bag. In cold weather tent stoves 
will be used. There is room for six men in 
each bungalow, and there are 14 allowed to 
each company ; and as there are but eighty men 
in a company it will be seen that the quarters 
will not be crowded. The advantage of this 
system is that in case of outbreak of a con- 
tagious disease it affords an easy method of 
fumigation or burning of the infected quar- 
ters; it affords an outdoor life, with plenty 
of air, and at the same time protects from 
weather. It gives an opportunity for develop- 
ment never to be attained in barracks’ life, no 
matter how conveniently the barracks may be 
constructed. This can readily be seen by 
comparing the Norfolk men with those of other 
stations, and the fact was most clearly demon- 
strated a few months ago when some 400 
apprentice seamen were received from another 
station for further transfer west. 
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high efficienc 


which is best secured by active codperation. 


Members of the National Guard and Naval Militia are requested to forward 
items for publication in this department, the purpose of which ts to bring into 
close touch the organisations scattered all over the country, and to promote that 


Items received before 


the 10th of the month will be in time for the issue of the month succeeding. 


a pepese pe ene ve pe pene nenesewen 


In one of our August editorials we wrote— 
“One of the first things the commanding officer 
of a State regiment should do is to order that 
no man should participate in an encampment 
who has not had at least three months’ in- 
struction in the ranks of the company; and 
the Secretary of War should prohibit by proper 
regulation the giving of pay, transport and 
subsistence to any man not having served a 
specified time in the ranks.’”’ On September 
15th, Lieut. Col. E. M. Weaver, Chief of the 
Division of Militia Affairs, issued a circular 
letter to the Adjutants General of the various 
States advising of the amendment of para- 
graph 185 of the Regulations of the War De- 
partment governing the organized militia, pro- 
viding in substance that the muster rolls of 
any portion of the organized militia of any 
State or territory participating in encampment, 
maneuvers and field instruction of any part of 
the regular army, shall have entered opposite 
to the name of each enlisted man the date of 
his enlistment, “and no enlisted man will be 
mustered for pay who has not been a bona fide 
member of the organization for at least six 
months prior to the date of the encampment, 
maneuvers or exercises, or has not had equiva- 
lent service in the Army, Marine Corps or 
Organized Militia of the United States, and 
who has not received the elementary instruc- 
tion of recruits prescribed as requisite by the 
War Department.” The muster will be made 
up by an officer of the Regular Army, after 
careful inspection of the personnel, and will 
be made as near as practicable at the close of 
the joint encampment, maneuvers or exercises. 


Lieut. Col. Lea Febiger, 3d Infantry, Inspec- 
tor General, Separate Brigade, inspected on 
August 29th at Camp David S. Stanley, Wash- 
ington, the 2d instalment of the N. G. N. 
Dakota, consisting of the 2d Infantry, N. G. 
Montana, 2d Infantry, N. G. Idaho, and Ist 
Infantry, N. G. N. Dakota. The reports 
showed that the companies closely approached 
the maximum in strength, that the esprit de 
corps of the regiment was excellent, that the 
physique of the men was good, that excellent 
progress had been made by the end of the 
camp in the drills prescribed. Guard duty had 
much improved, and military courtesy was bet- 
ter observed. The camp was kept very neat, 
and complied with all sanitary regulations. At 
maneuvers the men were willing, intelligent 
and energetic. They broke camp promptly and 
without confusion, and entrained with dis 


patch. The camp ground was left very clean, 
and on the whole the regiment created a most 
favorable impression, with little or nothing to 
criticise. 


The Frankfort Detachment, Hospital Corps, 
N. G. Indiana, publish a periodical pamphlet 
for the benefit of the men of the detachment. 
We have before us a copy of No. 6, in which 
we note that illustrated lectures were arranged 
for October on the following subjects: “The 
Blood Supply,” by Lieut. Chittick, ‘The Long 
Bones,’ by Sergeant First Class Vandervort, 
“The Treatment of Gun Shots,’ by Sergeant 
First Class Reed, ‘“The Diet Cooking,” by Ser- 
geant Reed. The detachment has an enroll- 
ment of 57 men, out of which 52 attended the 
Annual Camp of Instruction at Fort Benjamin 
Harrison. From pamphlet No. 7 we note that 
lectures scheduled for November are “Some 
of the Minor Ailments met with on the Field,” 
by Lieut. Chittick; “Laws in regard to the care 
of Property,’ by Sergeant Shawver; “The 
Ambulance,” by Sergeant Martin. Lieut. A. 
G. Chittick, in charge of the detachment, has 
the following very interesting talk in pamphlet 
No. 7: 

“The officer in charge of this detachment 
is perfectly willing to do all that he can to 
make this the best organization in the Guard. 
He will spend all the time the work requires, 
and do it gladly. In talking with various com- 


. pany commanders, the officer in charge of this 


detachment has been criticised for trying to 
keep up club rooms for the men of the de- 
tachment. I do not feel, as some of them 
seem to, that it is giving the people the idea 
that we are running a club. My idea is that 
if the men of the corps get in the habit of 
spending their time at the armory, they will 
be there on drill night. Further, very few 
people would care to stay around a drill room 
if it were fitted up for drill purposes only 
If men interested in the guard work get to- 
gether, they are sure to start talking on mat 
ters relating to guard work. In this way men 
get interested, and if the books are at hand 
they will look up the subject under discussion 
It is a good deal easier matter to get men to 
enlist when they have the club rooms as an 
inducement. The work in the corps, while 
very interesting to some, becomes tiresome 
to others. At present most of the work has 
to be by lectures and reading. Drilling makes 
a company appear well in the street when in 
parade, and we must know how to drill; but 
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with men, who in time of war, look after the 
wounded and sick of an army, it seems to me 
that a knowledge of anatomy, physiology 
materia medica, hygiene, nursing, etc., is a 
great deal more important. The lecture each 
night will endeavor to get our men familiar 
with the most important points in all these 
subjects. No man need expect to be a Ser- 
geant or Sergeant Ist class in the future unless 
he masters the essentials of these subjects.” 


In July, 1775, under a large spreading calapa 
tree on a farm outside of Culpeper, Va.,—now 
owned by John C. Bell—was organized the Cul- 
peper Minute Men, of whom John Randolph 
said: “They were formed in a _ minute, 
marched in a minute, and fought in a minute.” 
Chief-Justice John Marshall and Patrick 
Henry were original members of this famous 
company, which has seen service in every war 
since that of the Revolution, and is the oldest 
military organization in point of continuous 
service in the United States. The present Cap- 
tain, E. L. Slaughter, is a lineal and worthy 
descendant of the first captain of the Minute 
Men. The military designation of the com- 
pany is Co. B, 2d Va. Regiment, 1st Battalion, 
and its roster is as follows: Maj. E. H. Gib- 
son and staff, Lieuts. R. R. Miller, adjutant, 
and C. S. Jones, quartermaster; sergeant-ma- 
jor, J. R. Kerrick; hospital steward, E. W. 
Silcott. Captain, Edwin L. Slaughter; First- 
Lieutenant, Charles E. Kilby; Second-Lieuten- 
ant, Nelson Wampler; First-Sergeant, W. H. 
Kilby; Quartermaster, M. B. Turbyfill; Ser- 
geants, J. F. Shell, A. N. Whitlock, and Alex- 
ander Bowman; Corporals, L. C. Hawley, H. 
L. C. Heflin, W. E. Jones, Nelson Pace, J. W. 
Covington, and L. C. Major; Musicians; B. 
Kilby and G. C. Brown; Artificer, Herndon 
Kilby; Privates, B. T. Ashby, Carlton Apper- 
son, A. Bell, L. B. Berry, A. A. Burnett, Paul 
C. Curtis, Fitz Lee Colvin, John Clendennon, 
W. S. Hughes, T. M. Jones, Ree Roy Kilby, 
Thomas Lewis, G. W. Norris, A. Nalle, R. 
Shotwell, Charles E. Seal, R. G. Thrall, R. G. 
Thomas, C. B. Williams, C. C. Wharton, F. 
Wharton, H. White, M. Wingfield, and W. 
M. Yancey. 
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Capt. Chas. King, Brigadier-General, Wisc. 
N. G., Retired, in his report upon the encamp- 
ments of the Wisconsin National Guard for 
the past summer says: “The first thing ap- 
parent to the observer who has closely watched 
each command during the past four years, is 
that the Wisconsin troops have passed from 
the amateur almost to the professional stage 
of soldiering. . . . Both officers and men have 
well nigh mastered the matter that American 
troops have ever been slow to solve—military 
courtesy... . A third point in which marked 
improvement was noticed is guard and sentry 
duty. ... A fourth point highly to be noted was 
the formation under arms at reveille. ... In 
general, the steady advance in military instruc- 
tion, the remarkable rifle work, the fact that 
almost its full strength was present in the 
camp, the promptitude, order and discipline 
displayed, all point to the excellence and the 
readiness for service of the Wisconsin Guard.” 


The annual inspection of the Delaware Na- 
tional Guard will take place during November. 
The State Arsenal will be inspected Wednes- 
day evening, Nov. 18. 


Co. “I,” 18th Regiment, N. G. Pa., is prob- 
ably the strongest “old soldier’ company in 
the Militia service of the country. The strength 
of the company is 63 officers and men, 38 of 
which are veterans of the Army and Navy. 
Company “I” is the crack company of the 
regiment to which it belongs, and under Capt. 
Robert G. Woodsides, who saw service in the 
Philippine Islands with the roth Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, it has grown from the ordinary 
city company into an organization which is 
setting up a standard that is improving the en- 
tire regiment. The work of the company is 
particularly noticeable in camp and in man- 
euver. They know how to live in camp, and 
how to care for themselves in the field. Lieut.- 
Col. Jas. E. McNary says of them, “They are 
the best drilled, the best dressed, cleanest, and 
best disciplined company in the Guard.” Brig.- 
Gen. W. J. Hulings, commanding the Second 
Brigade, describes them as “Good men, wish 
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ve had whole regiments of them in the Guard.” 
lhe tallest man in the command is six feet 
six inches, and there is not a man in the line 
under five feet four inches. They are clean- 
-ut, soldierly looking men, seasoned with serv- 
ce in Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, China, 
Panama, and wherever American troops have 
anded and fired a gun. The Navy is repre- 
sented by 1st Lieut. Harry Purcell, Corporal 
\Vm. J. Burns, and Private Wm. L. Kelly; 
the Marine Corps by Sergeant H. O. Thomas, 
ind Privates C. Rubenstein and Wm. E. Swan: 
the Infantry by 2nd Lieut. J. L. Bingham, Ist 
Sergeant J. L. Oglesby, 2nd Sergeant J. S. 
Gibbs, Sergeants C. E. Barger and O. W. Gra- 
ham, Corporals T. W. Bickerton and Wm. 
Steigerwald, Musicians Frank Adams, George 
Kerslake, and Privates Gregor Betz, L. C. 
Cooper, W. S. Halme, L. R. Hiller, M. L. 
Joyce, Frank McLain, E. Neuhaus, Andrew 
Oberly and Otto Wilt; the Cavalry by Corporal 
H. A. Graham and Privates P. J. Callahan, F. 
A. Daschbach, W. A. Sweeney, G. Teter and 
A. B. Westin; the Artillery by Sergeant Thos. 
A. Devine; the Volunteers by Corporal W. J. 
Best, Privates H. H. Farkes, V. E. Gustafson, 
B. Hindorf and Frank Silbert. 


A new precedent was established in Phila- 
delphia on October 6 during the parade of the 
Police and Fireman in the Founder’s Week 
celebration. In order that the residence sec- 
tion of the city should not be left without 
police protection during the parade, through 
the withdrawal of the police from their proper 
posts to participate, the Municipal authorities 
requested the assistance of the Ist Brigade, 
N. G. Pa., in keeping the route of the parade 
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clear, and the spectators behind the ropes. Brig- 
adier-General Wendell P. Bowman, command 
ing 1st Brigade, organized a force consisting 
of six companies each from the Ist, 2nd and 3rd 
Regiments, Infantry, 2 companies of the 6th In- 
fantry and Troop A, Cavalry. These troops 
patrolled Broad street over a distance of 42 
blocks, keeping the street clear and easily con- 
trolling the immense crowds. The experiment 
was a complete success, and the Municipal au- 
thorities are lavish in their praise of the 
troops. The men were sworn in as policemen, 
and appeared in dress uniform with their rifles, 
under command of their own officers. 


A book which ought to have a large cir- 
culaticn in the National Guard is “Making a 
Soldier,” by Col. A. C. Sharpe, 23rd U. S. 
Inf. Colonel Sharpe has been for more than 
a quarter of a century interested in the Guard, 
and closely associated with it. He understands 
its special problems, and is in hearty sympathy 
with all efforts of the citizen soldiery of the 
country to improve in military efficiency. The 
book is bound in blue cloth, with gold letter- 
ing, and retails for 75c., delivered. 


The field and staff officers of the 5th Regi- 
ment Inf., N. G. N. J., took a practice ride of 
50 miles, starting from the Armory in Pater- 
son, October 16, and returning on the evening 
of Sunday, the 18th. Col. Edwin W. Hine was 
much elated over the condition of his men at 
the end of the ride. The weather of the three 
days was delightful, and the staff and field 
officers, and their mounts, reported at their 
armory in excellent condition. 


REGIMENT, N. G. PA, 
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Nunquam non Paratus 


EDITED BY CHIEF YEOMAN FRED. J. BUENZLE, U. S. NAVY 


All communications intended for this department should be addressed to ‘‘The Editor, 


The Bluejacket, Army and Navy Life, Newport, R. I.” 


The editor will be glad to receive 


from bluejackets on ship or shore, clear photographs, letters, brief verses and notes of interesting 


incidents. 


Our Platform 


The highest standard of manhood and efi- 
ciency—Earlier Retirement—Full recognition 
of the bluejacket’s reliability and opportunity 
for his development by the withdrawal of 
marines from ships—Discrimination against 
the service uniform prohibited by legislation 
im every State on the lines of the Rhode Is- 
land statute, brought about through our 
efforts. 


Every bluejacket should bear in mind that 
this department is reserved for comment, 
correspondence and news of particular inter- 
est to him. The rest of the magazine is 
equally his, particularly the Editorial De- 
partment, in which will be set forth the at- 
titude of ARMY AND NAVY LIFE on im- 
portant fundamental subjects affecting the 
naval service, as well as on every subject 
connected with the National Defense. The 
Editorial Department is all-service, and the 
bluejacket is one of the most important 
features of our national defense, 
| 

An ex-hluejacket has written us from Roch 
ester, N. Y., calling attention to our recent 
change in platform in omitting the desire of 
“An all-American Navy.” He claims that we 
have not an all-American Navy because he 
knows of a chief petty officer who has been 
in charge of a recruiting station who is not 
an American citizen and not even a natural- 
ized one. Our informant may be, and probably 
is, wrong; but even if there is such a chief 
petty officer on recruiting duty he very likely 
was a loyal and true servant of Uncle Sam 
long before ex-bluejacket took his first oath 
of enlistment 


In all cases names must be given, tho’ not necessarily for publication. 


Some wild-eyed scribbler with an abnormal 
mental vision commented on the large July en 
rollments in the Navy in the following man- 
ner: 

“Truly panic conditions in the land must be awful, 
when they drive more men than ever before in a like 
period, to take up the dog's life forced upon seamen 
in the service.” 

We would not have seen the paragraph, had 
not an enthusiastic subscriber sent it to us, 
with the hope that we would have something 
to say about it. What’s the use? No man who 
is in full possession of his senses, and who 
never voluntecred any information which 1s 
not based on facts, would have written the 
words we have quoted. As for the rest, as 
Fra Albertus says, “They say, what say they, 
let them say.” 


More recruits were obtained in July for thx 
navy than in any month heretofore in time of 
peace, but there was marked decrease in the 
number of naval enlistments in August and 
September. This is attributed to the return of 
business toward normal conditions and re 
opening the factories throughout the country 
\nother reason is that, with the great number 
of men who have been offcring themselves at 
recruiting stations, recruiting officers were in 
structed to redouble their vigilance in the ac 
ceptance of recruits, in order that only thx 
best might be permitted to enter the service. 


Because he had seven toes on one foot and 
six on the other, and had been refused enlist 
ment at the navy recruiting office at Sioux 
City, Iowa, Harold Sweeney submitted to an 
operation and had the superfluous pedal tips 
removed. Latest advices do not report that 
Sweeney has succeeded in enlisting. Is he or 
is he not minus three toes, and will the loss 
of three toes now debar him from enlistment ? 
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It is expected by the Navy Department that 
ie distribution of campaign medals to off 
ers and men of the Navy and Marine Corps 
will be commenced by November 1. Medals 
for the Navy for the West Indian campaign, 
Philippine campaign, and the China relief ex- 
edition have already been received from the 
manufacturers. Just as soon as the medals 
for these campaigns for the Marine Corps are 
t hand the distribution will commence. Medals 
or the civil war service will probab'y be 
eady for distribution by the Navy Department 
hout the middle of November. 


inal merit in small arms target practice 
i the five leading vessels of the Navy during 
the year places them in the following order: 
lhe torpedo boat Chauncey, the gunboat IVil- 
mington, the torpedo boat Decatur, the cruiser 
Colorado and the gunboat Helena. The 
Chauncey wins the trophy in the Pacific Fleet, 
the trophy for the Atlantic Fleet being: still 
held by the Missouri, which won it in 1906, 
since which time there has been no opportunity 
for competition. ‘The figures of the report of 
the practice in the last three seasons are as fol 
lows, the average point per man in 1906 being 
16,083, in 1907, 30,735, and in 1908, 30,483 


\ correspondent in Santa Monica, Cal., in- 
forms us that a local society has adopted one 
of the bluejackets in the fleet as its correspond- 
ent and to receive most of the naval attention 
of its members. Our correspondent remarks: 
“There is a pleasing little story connected with 
this adoption of one of your bluejackets. He 
ts of American birth, thoroughly American tn 
ideas and ideals, but just a few years ago his 
parents returned to the father’s native land and 
left the boy with a very lonesome feeling. So 
one of our members has taken the place of 
mother to him. The young man appreciates 
this, and his letters to our town are full of 
his pride in our flag, country and his service. 
It is the knowledge of such incidents—the love 
for the flag and the institutions it represents, 
and the good which this particular bluejacket 
feels he is deriving from association with 
friends on shore, together with my own privi- 
lege of talking with a good many blucjackets, 
which proves to my mind that they are a better 
class of men in the majority than credit is 
given them for. But a uniform of any kind 
creates a distinction, and if the actions and 
language of some wearing the distinguishing 
mark are not up to and beyond the standard— 
set by some self-appointed judges—then the 
whole body is condemned. /t is too bad that 
this is the attitude of so many people, but there 
are many things pointing to a better under- 
standing in the future.” 


In order to provide men to man new war- 
ships which will be completed and placed in 
commission within the next year or two, Sec- 
retary Metcalf has decided to ask Congress 
this winter to authorize an increase to the 
Navy of 3,000 enlisted men. Although 6,000 
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men were added at the last session, bringing 
the total number to 44,500, this force will be 
inadequate to keep the big ships in commission 
and maintain the Atlantic and Pacific fleets in 
proper tactical organization. The recruiting 
has been so good this summer that a large 
number of the 6,000 additional have already 
been obtained, the rate of increase having 
been about 600 a month, and the present actual 
strength of the Navy is about 42,000. Unless 
Congress sees fit to further increase the force, 
it will be necessary to practically disorganize 
the present efficient recruiting system, leaving 
only enough stations to make up for the usual 
losses by expiration of enlistment and failure 
to re-enlist, deaths, etc. ‘‘This,’ says the Sec 
retary, “the Navy Department would be very 
reluctant to do, as the present system has been 
built up with much effort and expense.” 


It was sad news to hear that the Yankee, 
the “mother ship” of the submarine and tor- 
pedo boat fleet, had touched on Hen and 
Chicken Reef, near New Bedford, and much 
interest was taken by all navy people later in 
the strong effort to get her off. At the time 
of this writing, all hope to save the ship had 
about been abandoned. Much sympathy is felt 
for Commander C. C. Marsh, U. S. N., the 
commanding officer of the ship at the time she 
touched the reef in a thick fog, deceived, it 
is alleged, by the fog-bells. The Yankee is 
not the first ship which has left her ribs on 
this noted reef. Some of the work of attempt- 
ing to save the ship was performed by the sea- 
men gunners from Newport before they were 
transferred to Washington early in the month, 
and also by a large number of apprentice sea- 
men from the training station—a very novel 
experience for them. Every man in the navy 
who has ever served with Captain Marsh 
would throw up his hat in glee if the news 
were given that the Yankee had left the rocks 
without serious damage to her hull. 


The Navy Department is having built at 
Cambridge, Mass., an aiming device for heavy 
guns on warships. This device enables the 
gunners to secure what is known as “con- 
tinuous aim,” keeping the gun trained on the 
target, despite the -rolling of the ship, by 
means of swinging the guns in a vertical plane 
on their trunnions and rotating the turrets 
The Virginia was supplied with this device 
some time ago, and a 13-inch turret on the 
Illinois was equipped with it last fall. The 
Vinnesota, Kearsarge, Wisconsin, New Hamp- 
shire, Idaho, Michigan, South Carolina and 
New York will have the new device as soon 
as sufficient instruments have been completed 
and delivered. The method of its operation 
is hydraulic, the power for it being delivered 
by an electric motor at any desired speed in 
either direction of rotation. In its application 
to turret rotating, the trainer can pick up a 
gun quickly and follow a moving target ac- 
curately at a distance of some miles 
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A MIX-UP 


In the September number of ARMy AND 
Navy Live it was reported that the Govern- 
ment had purchased the large tract of land 
called the Maitland plot, at the north end of 
the city of Newport and near the training sta- 
tion, for the purpose of a naval hospital for the 
second naval district. Our information was 
correct, in so far that the price had been set- 
tled, and it only remained for the heirs to ex- 
ecute the deeds. In the meantime, it was 
learned by Government representatives that 
the aldermen of the city of Newport had 
condemned a stretch of shore-land across the 
property for a boulevard, and this brought the 
land transfer proceedings to a standstill. A 
public hearing was given those who were in 
favor of the hospital as against those who did 
not want to give up the idea of a boulevard. 
It appears that both boulevard and _ hospital 
cannot be secured. The naval officers present 
pleaded strongly for the land, and argued down 
the little opposition which seemed to exist to 
the hospital, because of possible contagious 
diseases which might be treated in it, and in 
this they were helped by a petition signed by 
nearly all the owners of land in the vicinity 
of the proposed hospital, who declared their 
belief that a hospital would improve the neigh- 
borhood and benefit the city. Much surprise, 
and, it may be said, other feeling, was ex- 
perienced by the navy people present when 
Chief Yeoman Frank A. Cochran, U. S. Navy, 
attached to the War College, protested against 
the establishment of a naval hospital near his 
home, if Government ownership of the shore 
might prevent him from enjoying his daily 
promenade to and from his work at the station. 
It was not this petty officer’s opinion, however, 
which impelled the aldermen to appoint the 
mayor a committee of one to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Navy and make an 
effort to find a way out of the difficulty. The 
majority of taxpayers of Newport want to 
see the naval hospital on the site selected, and 
do not care for the boulevard, which will mean 
nothing but expense to them. 

About here is where the chewing gum 
proposition began to assume the appearance 
of a cloud on the horizon. Mayor Clarke had 
some months before been elected chairman of 
an Industrial Committee to invite outside en- 
terprises to bring their establishments to New- 
port. The Common Sense Gum Company 
promised to come to Newport with their fac- 
tory, provided the people of Newport would 
raise sufficient stock subscription to erect a 
building for the factory. This the Newport 
people have been willing to do. The Gov- 
ernment was almost compelled to take some 
action in the matter, through Commander W. 
F. Fullam, the Commandant, Naval Training 
Station, as soon as it was learned that the 
factory building would be established at the 
end of the training station causeway road 
where the turn is made into Third street—the 
only approach by land to the station. The 
superintendent of Cloyne School, on the 
opposite side of the road, also made protest 
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against the proposed factory, claiming that it 
would injure his school, which has among its 
students the sons of some of the wealthiest 
people in the country. The batter boards for 
the factory building are up, but no excavation 


has been made. It does seem that it would 
have been easy for the factory people to settle 
themselves upon land directly opposite, on the 
east side of the railroad, where land is road 
reached and cheap, and possesses all the ad- 
vantages which might have induced selection 
of the present site. 

During the week of October 4, some one 
signing himself “A Warfarer,’ issued in the 
Daily News of Newport a statement of “What 
a Naval Station Means.” The language of 
“A Wayfarer” was such as to lead all to be 
lieve that he belongs to that well meaning 
but deluded class of gentlemen who continue 
to advocate the sentencing of incorrigibles to 
the navy instead of to the workhouse, and in 
doing away with prisons altogether, using our 
battleships as floating Bridewells. As the 
opinion of the gentleman referred to is not 
such as might be entertained by one in the least 
cognizant of service conditions and expecta- 
tions, it is not considered necessary to repeat 
his statements in a magazine which is published 
for the good of our country and our service 
It is indeed regretted that any one at the 
station should have dignified the outburst with 
a printed reply. We criticize, however, the 
unpatriotic action of any newspaper that will 
print a libelous statement tending to belittle 
the officers and men of a national arm of 
service, and to give such statements conspicu- 
ous space on an outside page of an issue in 
which there could be found at the foot of an 
obscure column, on an inside page, the letter 
from a grateful mother in Vermont whose 
bluejacketed son had informed her of the kind- 
ness which had been extended to him by the 
ladies of one of Newport’s churches. The 
Daily News, we may add, showed its “con- 
venient” attitude when it carefully refrained 
from making any criticism in the case of the 
editor of this department against the Newport 
Amusement Association for discrimination 
against the uniform, notwithstanding that pre- 
viously it had always denounced discrimina- 
tion when it happened in any other city or 
state. The Boulevard, chewing gum factory, 
and the tone of Newport’s newspapers con- 
sidered, it appears at times that the “Queen of 
Watering Places” is not particularly anxious 
about keeping a naval training station in its 
neighborhood. 


THE NEWSPAPER EDITOR 


Sir— 

Lately I have read in the daily press one or 
two screeds on the “gross misrepresentation,” 
“buncoing,” and “enticing,” which are alleged 
to be the prominent feature of the Navy re- 
cruiting business. Let me give you, for the 
benefit of these misinformed newspaper editors, 
a leaf from my own experience. 








| can well recollect how I would sit in the 
Recruiting Station at times for hours, narra- 
ting some of my experiences at sea to pros- 
pective farmer applicants, and, as I would 
glance at them occasionally, I could discern 
that stare in their eyes which only reveals the 
fact that we can think of but one thing at a 
time; for, while my vehement gestures and 
speech may have been very amusing, they 
were making heavy drafts on their memories 
in their endeavor to remember as many ques- 
tions as possible, which they were hopelessly 
awaiting an opportunity to ask me, such as, 
“How much pay do we get at first?” “How 
long and where will we go?” the points which 
ire the actual center of attraction and interest 
to any farmer. They realize they are required 
to sign a contract which binds them to serve 
their country for a stipulated period, and it is 
simply the duration and the lowest figure of 
compensation they are guaranteed throughout 
that period, which appeals to them most. All 
talk which is not closely connected, or that 
does not center on these two vital points, is 
superfluous. Remember, I am now referring 
to the farmers and mountaineers, those well- 
reared, clean-lived, uneducated and_ sturdy 
looking fellows from “out-of-town;” those 
boys whom the President (as all of us) be- 
lieves eventually make the best men for the 
service; not the fly, wise, out-of-a-job and 
tricky city tribe who are being rejected every 
day in the week as “undesirable characters.” 

The spirit which moves our farmer boys to 
join the Service is, first, the natural effect of 
an adventurous little germ, found in many of 
us, that generally tires out when it has landed 
its bearer in a good job; and, second, a desire 
to serve their country, created by the virus of 
Americanism, handed down to them from their 
forefathers, who have instilled adequate am- 
bition into their next and younger generation 
to uphold those principles for which they them- 
selves fought. 

The work involved in recruiting is much like 
that of any large business organization which 
has field representation, and one in which writ- 
ten contracts for long periods are regarded as 
final and sacred. The moral obligations of a 
business house balance the oath taken by the 
applicant for enlistment in the Service, and the 
work of Recruiting Stations is operated under 
as much pressure of conservatism as is possible. 
No means for securing men for the Service 
are authorized until they have met with the 
approval of the Department, which is constantly 
rejecting methods and forms of advertising 
that seem to disclose a desire on the part 
of the enterprising inventor to “allure.” 

The contract for enlisting is both verbal and 
written. As soon as the proper entries are 
made thereon, the applicant is told to read it 
thoroughly until it is understood in its entirety. 
As the oath is taken, the applicant has ex- 
plained to him very plainly exactly what he 
will be allowed, what he will do and not do, 
and after this, if everything is satisfactory to 
him, he answers in the affirmative, and the 
printed contract is executed. The recruit can 
then expect or hope for no more or less than 
he has contracted for, and it takes but a casual 
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observation of a contract to discern that it 
doesn’t read like fiction. 

If newspaper editors want to write something 
interesting, let them tell us that more discre- 
tion should be exercised in the choice of appli- 
cants for the Service, that there should be a 
more rigorous mental examination in the Re- 
cruiting “Business,” and that competition 
among the different Stations is apt to taint 
our high standard of manhood in the long run, 
and should be eliminated. 

H. W. Herwig. 


MARINES AND OTHER MATTERS 


The following communication has been con- 
tributed to these columns by a former yeoman 
of the U. S. Navy, who is now in business in 
South Carolina: 

“If it is admitted that the pumber of men 
in our army and navy should be increased, and 
that every effort should be made to raise the 
civilian’s standard of our enlisted men, in a 
country so democratic as ours, this cannot be 
done by command or by legislation. A uniform 
more military in appearance should be given 
our enlisted men, and especially in the navy. 
Of course the old fogies in the outfit are averse 
to a change. The younger men in the service 
also appear not to want a change, but this 
may be because to be popular on board ship 
one must be on the side of the majority. If 
the young men would give expression to their 
thoughts, they would say that they want a 
more military uniform. This would help re- 
cruiting, and show better results in the number 
of the better-than-the-average civilians who 
would be induced to set aside their civilian 
clothes and interest in fashion plates, and take 
up the blue of the navy. Young men like show 
and military pomp. Do not the schools which 
claim to be military schools appear the most 
successful? If a high type of American is want- 
ed inthe navy,and one who cares about thekind 
of clothes he wears, grant him a uniform which 
will fit his idea of what kind of clothes a U. 
S. sailor should wear. The bluejacket’s ideas 
are practical. “Another thing of much weight 
as regards respect shown bluejackets is the 
fast growing feeling that the marines should 
be withdrawn from our ships. When visitors 
come aboard and see our marines on guard at 
all the posts, they naturally consider the sailor 
men inferior to the marines and not to be 
trusted alone. The honors of the ship belong 
to the bluejacket. Fill the places of the marines 
at the torpedo defense batteries with blue- 
jackets. They can do the same good work at 
little guns as they have done at the biggest 
rifles. And as far as orderly and messenger 
work is concerned, the bluejacket is preferred 
by many skippers, for various reasons. There 
is no reason why bluejackets should be sub- 
servient to the marines. This is the opinion 
of one who served four years, who never was 
punished while in the navy, but who could not 
help seeing the bad effect which the presence 
of marines has on the morale of the sailormen 
afloat.” 
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It is the policy of this department to invite 
and encourage a free interchange of thought 
and views relating to the service. Especially 
is it desirable to have expressions of opinion 
regarding the service conditions from men who 
are no longer in the service,and who had ample 
opportunity to observe life and customs on 
various ships. With the writer of the above 
we do not agree on the question of uniform. 
It has been voted by our men themselves that 
we have a good serviceable and attractive uni- 
form, and it is the men’s decision that it should 
not be changed in any but the smallest details. 
Why is our uniform not military enough? 
Why should we have a military uniform? Our 
bluejackets know how to drill, but it seems to 
become them more to have the peculiar freedom 
of clothing and action of naval clothes than 
the stiff and prim appearance of a “military” 
man. Every day you hear of a bluejacket 
jumping overboard and rescuing a shipmate 
from drowning; of quickness in manning life- 
boats, and at all times when quick action as 
well as bravery is needed, the bluejacket is 
there. And, physically, it is easy for him 
to be there, because the character of his uni- 
form allows him to handle himself in positions 
where a soldier would have to do a great deal 
of unbuttoning and straining to free himself 
from his harness. 

Regarding our friends, the marines on board 
ship, we have made inquiries among the en- 
listed men and have found very few who 
would not care to see the marines withdrawn 
from sea-service. Some would like to see 
them retained, but in every case these men in 
favor of marines on board ship have been 
chief-masters-at-arms, who feel that they must 
depend upon marines at times when it is a 
little troublesome to take a violent or a 
drunken man to confinement. On the other 
hand, no marine non-commissioned officer, who 
has been questioned in regard to the subject, 
has objected to the policy of this magazine in 
agitating an early withdrawal of himself and 
companions from duty and surroundings in 
which he does not fit. 


CRITICS OF THE NAVY 


A protest from an enlisted man, prompted by 
the reading of “Why Men Desert From the 
Navy,” by R. T. Barry, in a recent issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


Well do I remember the day the writer R. T. 
Barry came aboard the U. S. S. Kansas. There 
was a great deal of speculation as to the “why 
and wherefore” of his being on board our ship. 
It, did not take long for the boys to see what 
type of man Mr. Barry was. You may talk of 
conceit, but Mr. R. T. Barry was the personi- 
fication of it. The “Big Ego” spread over his 
person from the bottom of his shoes to the 
highest hair of his cranium; this I can prove 
to you by some of his acts, also from a close 
study of the way he went about looking for 
information. It is not right for men of the 
Barry type to comment on desertion, for he 
cannot do it justice. What he has written 
about the enlisted men is rank fallacy. He was 


not in the position to know, even if he did go 
“Around the Horn” with us. The man who 
says the average sailor has no intellect, never 
held conversation with enough sailors from the 
day he came aboard this ship till the day he 
left, to know; the only conversation I ever saw 
him have was to yell ‘““Gangway” to a crowd 
of fellows who happened to be in his imperial 
way. 

Several little things happened to Mr. Barry 
which caused him to hold great prejudice to- 
wards the enlisted men. One was the fact that 
a marine made him stop smoking out of hours 
or place; another was the fact that a coxswain 
would not take him to the starboard gangway, 
but in spite of his objections, landed him on 
the port side, which is and always was the 
crew's side. After he had been a guest on the 
U. S. S. Kansas for two months, he broke all 
the rules of courtesy by writing an article, 
heading the same “Why Men Desert From the 
Navy.” 

There can be no doubt that Mr. Barry is a 
person of intelligence and a most ardent stu 
dent of biology—so also is Jack London—but 
what does he know of the inside work of a 
sailor, or what his thoughts are? Mr. Barry 
never found out by being a cabin passenger and 
guest on the U. S. S. Kansas. In all the time 
he was on board our ship he never went below 
the gun deck. It must be that he is somewhat 
of a keen observer of men and the manners of 
men, to be able to pose as an authority on the 
subject of desertion, which has puzzled the 
Navy Department for over fifty years. From 
an enlisted man’s standpoint, there are réa- 
sons; but they do not come in, nor are they 
covered by, what the Honorable R. T. Barry 
wrote. 

He spoke of the intellect of men as men, 
or even as the intelligent men. I would like to 
know what kind of a scale Mr. Barry uses 
when he got his average, also what he means 
by average. I have seen men, thousands upon 
thousands of them, with far less intelligence 
than the dullest man the Navy ever enlisted. 
I] am bound to confess that we are not college 
graduates, but you can take my word for it, 
we make a better success at the game of intelli- 
gence and life than the average ex-collegian. 
This would seem a boast, could I not back it by 
referring to the I. C. S. of Scranton, Pa., the 
American Correspondence Schcol of Chicago, 
Ill.. also a few other textbook companies. 

Strange it may seem, while everybody takes 
great interest in the question of desertion, 1 
don’t see why no one has written about the 
sailor who does not desert, but, while discon 
tented, sticks it out, but does not reénlist. | 
think that we have the greatest Navy in the 
world, man for man. We are paid, clothed and 
fed the best, with the best medical service in 
existence, and we have a free easy way that 
would surprise some people if they but knew 
the truth. It is true that there are some petty 
regulations, which we are subjected to, that 
are sometimes galling. This also is true in 
civil life. No man is absolutely free in any 
walk of life; he is subordinate to some one, be 

he the President himself. The fault is not 
with the Navy. Just as true as poets are born 
and not made, so is it with the man-of-war’s- 
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“The present enlisted force of the Navy does not, in the Bureau’s opinion, require 
a different force to maintain order in it, any more than the soldiers of an Army gar- 
rison need a differently uniformed and paid class of men to act as police for them. 
That the majority of the enlisted force of the Navy are self-respecting and law-abid- 
ing, and that they resent the suggestion that a different force is needed to maintain 


order among them, are well-known facts.” 


Rear-Admiral Converse, Official Report, as Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 1906. 


men. When the recruit first hits up against 
straight, stiff duty of a fighting ship, with its 
men—real men—the chances are that he has 
not the sand and perseverance to stick—has not 
the will power to see it through; and the only 
alternative is to desert. 

There are other reasons, which may seem 
strange, nevertheless quite true. _ When the 
recruit goes ashore he picks up congenial 
friends; he knows that he has to be back 
aboard ship at a certain specified time, and 
when the time comes the sport has reached its 
zenith, and his congenial friends coax and per- 
suade him to stay with them. Ten to one he 
does, and this has caused more desertions than 
you can imagine. Another cause is that the 
recruit for the most part comes from the in- 
terior States, while all the naval stations are 
at or near large seaport cities; the attraction 
here holds him spell-bound, and a new fever 
comes over him—the tever of the metropolis. 
He wants to be out among and with fast do- 
ings of the city, and away he goes. They say 
that love affairs have caused a good many men 
to enlist; but I know that the same has been 
the cause of a multitude of desertions. 

A great cause overlooked by many is the fact 
that the recruit may be “in wrong.” You may 
understand what I mean when I say that what- 
ever he does or tries to do he can’t “make 
good”; in other words, “he ain’t fit,’ and he 
does the Government a great favor when he 
deserts. Now I can tell, in my crude way, a 
good many things for the Navy. Mr. Barry 
writes that few men ever got commissions, and 
even these are not interesting reading. He 
does not know what he is talking about. I 
have read some dozen cases, and know that 
they make the best kind of reading. I can cite 
case after case of improvements in men of the 
navy, and as for their intelligence, would place 
any average fifty men of the navy against any 
average fifty civilians. But taking the fourteen 
thousand men of the Atlantic Fleet, 1 can hon- 
estly say that Mr. Barry cannot pick a cleaner 
and more intelligent body of men from any 
other organization in the world. One of the 
most ridiculous affairs which Mr. Barry got 
into was when he went into one of the 12-inch 
turrets while they were firing one of the big 
guns. He quickly made himself the laughing 
stock of the ship’s company by his actions. To 
say the most, he was not over brave, and still 
he says we mcy be loyal, but still he doubts 
it! Now the American sailor, and civilian, no 
matter where he is, or how he is placed, is 
always a loyal being. I need not refer to his- 
tory, and we have not changed since 1776, 
1812, 1848, 1861 or 1898. We are “Americans,” 
and that is sufficient, Barry or no Barry. It 
seems to me a shame that such an influential 
paper as the Saturday Evening Post should pay 


good money for such a masterpiece of imag 
ination. 

Does it help the Saturday Evening Post to 
print an article which is in direct defiance to 
all observations made by men who have known 
the sailor for years, and who are trying to help 
to hold up the good opinion and good reputa- 
tion which the sailors have gained and held the 
entire cruise? Writers like Mr. Reuterdahl, 
who have been with sailors and among them, 
and who know, are of a vastly different opin- 
ion from Mr. Barry. They know the American 
man-of-war’sman is a fighter, and stands for 
the highest type of the representative Ameri- 
can. This article “Why Men Desert the Navy” 
came from a man who was requested to leave 
the Minnesota, at Callao, Peru, on account of 
his inability to act the gentleman among gen- 
tlemen. Of course I am somewhat prejudiced 
against Mr. Barry, to think that he has been 
the Kansas guest for two months and would 
stick a knife in the back of the Kansas sailors 
by writing such an article. 

Unless Mr. Barry forgets, it is well to re- 
member the words Edward Everett Hale put 
into the mouth of Nolan, when he says to a 
young sailor: “And for your country, boy, 
and for that flag, never dream a dream but of 
serving her, as she bids you, though the service 
carries you through a thousand hells. No mat- 
ter what happens to you, no matter who flat- 
ters you, or who abuses you, never look at 
another flag. Let never a night pass but what 
you pray God to bless that flag. Remember, 
boy, behind all these men that you have to 
deal with, behind officers, government and 
even people, there is the country itself, your 
country, that you belong to her, as you do to 
your own ‘mother. ” 

Harry H. Crawford, 
Electrician, 2d Cl., U. S. N. 


FROM AN EX-BLUEJACKET 


Dear Editor— 

I am glad to learn that my meager efforts 
have been appreciated and sincerely hope they 
have gladdened and made happier many a 
mother whose son is away on our ships. Per- 
sonally, I entertain the kindest of feeling for 
all who are striving to make better our na- 
tion’s strong right arm. 

During the last year of my four years’ term 
in the naval service, I often wondered, in my 
leisure hours, between work and the prepara- 
tion for a vocation in civil life, how the serv- 
ice appears when viewed from a civilian’s stand- 
point. I entered the navy fresh from school, 
full of ambition, and I looked to the navy 
to teach me that experience which I lacked. 
While at drills, coaling ship, scrubbing decks, 
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shining bright work, wig-wagging signals, 
talking young Americans into’ enlisting, to 
wrestling with target practice reports in the 
quiet retreat of an Ordnance Office with noth- 
ing but a typewriting machine for company, I 
learned how important can be each individual 
bluejacket’s part in the work of an efficient 
navy—an experience and education which 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton and Columbia com- 
bined cannot give. An experience with human 
nature, and an education in what our Country 
and the world is doing, bringing to one’s ob- 
servation the vitals of our Government, civil 
and military, and their merits and deficiencies. 
As I see them now, clearly defined, I wonder 
why more is not said of their merit, and 
greater corrections made in their deficiencies. 

It is wonderful to look at this high strata of 
education and efficiency in our officers and en- 
listed men,—the ability of our cfficers in rais- 
ing the efficiency of our great fighting machines 
and the ability of our enlisted men to reason 
and act upon their own judgment when called 
upon to do so. 


THE DROP CURTAIN AT 
ENLISTED PAINTER 


The executive branch of our government 
has apparently but recently become aware of 
these merits in both cases, and the quicker 
the legislative branch admits these facts the 
quicker we_ will rise to our proper position 


and level among the naval 
world. 

Instead of leaving questions of improve 
ment on our ships and their appurtenances, to 
officers who come in daily contact with the in- 
efficiency of the faulty part, these questions 
are turned over to some one not directly con 
nected, and, in many cases, not informed, as to 
the nature of the fault; consequently, they 
are laid aside and the lives of our men are 
endangered by the inaction. The legislative 
branch has in many cases ignored the necessity 
of reforming the regulations which govern the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel, and con- 
tinue to allow their sons to be governed by 
laws laid down and couched to govern bar 
barians, and not true Americans of good 
blood and education, thus, in many instances, 
causing them to appear a disgrace to the coun- 


powers of the 
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try which they conscientiously serve and pro 
tect. 

As an American citizen, | am extremely 
inxious to see the President’s action as to 
forming a permanent board on improvement, 
composed of naval officers entirely, to meet 
annually in the War College at Newport, and 
discuss matters of national importance as to 
the construction of our fighting machines, 
carried out; and as an ex-bluejacket, interested 
in the future enjoyment of and justice to ship- 


mates, anxious to see the withdrawal of the 
Marines 

Character plays the winning card at all 
times, and if investigation could be conducted 


mpartially, and the work of the board on com 
pulsory retirement be made effectual, con 
tentment would become universal throughout 
the service, and the greatest personal efficiency, 
the goal of every man-o’-wars-man’s ambition 


Harry R. Hubbard, Hastings, Neb. 


The battleships New Hampshire and Maine 
have been assigned to Portsmouth Navy Yard 
as their home port, and will always go there 
for repairs in the future. The gun-boat Castine 
has been painted a lead color, and is about 
ready to go to sea 


THE NAVAL HOSPITAL AT NEW 
FORT LYON 


Recognizing the need of a proper place to 
treat the Great White plague, the Navy Depart- 
ment finally settled on the site of an old aban- 
doned fort in Bent County, Colo. The place 
is ideal, high altitude, and has the necessary 
amount of sunshine, and good weather. It is 
situated in-a tract of about five hundred 


acres all of which is. practically virgin 
soil. Plenty of fresh air both night and 
day being the most important part of 
the treatment, there have been erected 
four rows of tents constructed of a sub- 


stantial wood frame, open at the sides and 
covered with mosquito wire, and having a 


regular screen door besides storm door, over 
all of which is stretched khaki canvas. 

[here are but two inmates to a tent, the 
furniture of which is two white enameled beds, 
two chairs, table, wash-stand and bureau, a 
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HOSPITAL BUILDING AT NEW FORT LYON 


stove, lamp, and the usual pitchers, buckets, and 
things necessary for their comfort. 

The “Hospital Building,” for those of a more 
advanced stage, is an old building which has 
been thoroughly renovated and fitted up with 
all modern improvements, hot and cold water, 
shower baths, tub bath and lavatories. The 
operating room, though small, is excellent in 
appointment; the floors are beautifully tiled 


and the walls enameled. ‘There is another 
room for the treatment of throat and nose 
cases, fitted with modern appurtenances, and 


presided over by Dr. Earl Brown, who works 
as one of the foremost bacteriologists of to-day 
lo the north of the Hospital is the kitchen, a 
spacious room with large ranges,and over which 
preside three Chinese cooks, and their cook 
ing has to be of the best, as the slightest com 
plaint on the part of one of the patients brings 
a doctor to investigate and correct, though 
it is of rare occurrence, as the entire com 
missary department is in the hands of Hos- 
pital Steward, S. Wierzbicki, a man who has 
proven himself very efficient. Connected with 
this kitchen by means of a covered gangway 
is the dining-room whose exterior appearance 
may not create a favorable impression, but 
upon the visitor’s entrance the former impres- 
sion is completely dispelled by the sight of the 
mission chairs and long tables loaded with the 
best of meats, eggs, vegetables and fruits of all 
kinds. Of milk there is an abundance, and 
the sight of the bright silver and clean china- 
ware is enough to tempt anyone. Having had 
the experience of fifteen years’ service in all 
kinds of messes, I can safely say I never lived 
as well before. The officers’ quarters are 
old adobe buildings repaired, that present a 
very nice appearance, and are comfortable and 
substantial. The Administration Building is 
an old greystone building which has been re 
paired and fitted with offices, and presents a 
very imposing appearance. ‘There are also in 
course of construction four large wards or 
climatoriums where the patients can either sleep 
on the porch, or inside in bad weather, which 
is very seldom, as we have sunshine five days 
out of seven in December and January, and 
only the evenings and nights are cold with 
a bracing air. There is also being built a large 
mess hall and bakery, a laundry and an elec- 
tric light and pumping station; also it is ex- 
pected to have enough cows to supply all the 
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demands and a large dairy. For recreation, the 
grounds are extensive, and quail, wild duck and 
other birds are in such abundance that hunting 
can be indulged in. It is safe to say that within 
the course of three years when all the improve 
inents are completed it will be the finest in 
stitution of its kind in the world. The kind- 
ness and perseverance of the commanding off- 
cer, Dr. Hibbett, Supervising Surg. Bucher, 
Drs. Wright, Taylor and Brown, are doing as 
much, if not more, than the climate for the 
recovery of those afflicted with the dread dis 
ease. 

On Wednesday evening, September 8th, the 
New Fort Lyon Minstrel Troupe gave its first 
performance, andI wish you could have seen the 
happy crowd of bluejackets which trooped to 
the auditorium that night and looked into the 
expectant and eager faces of the large audi- 
ence waiting for the curtain to rise. A great 
deal of credit is due to Ensign R. R. Riggs, 
U. S. Navy, who managed the entire show 
and took the important position of interlocutor. 
The end jokes were the real thing, and evoked 
roars of laughter, each officer and character 
on the reservation being handled with the 
strictest impartiality. Hospital Apprentice 
Moore, as Tambo, was very good and brought 
to his aid the musical darky lingo of the “Dear 
Old South.” of which he is a native. The songs 
were happily chosen and excellently rendered, 
especially a parody verse on one of the officers, 
written by Ensign Riggs. The monologues 
and sketches were up to the general standard, 
and Hospital Apprentice McGonagle, in his 
sketch Dr. Wong, a skit on the mercurial treat- 
ment discovered by Dr. Wright, showed pro- 
fessional ability. The facial and sartorial make- 
ups were of professional standard, Mr. Riggs 
occupying the position of “first lord of the 
dressing room.” When the curtain rang down 
on the closing chorus everyone went away from 
the hall vowing it to be the best amateur show 
he had ever seen and wished it had been much 
longer. 


We take pleasure in informing the service, 
and especially the enlisted men of the hospital 
corps, that former Navy Hospital Steward L. 
G. Smith has been appointed a Pharmacist in 
the U. S. Public Health and Marine, Hospital 
Service, with duty at Wilmington, N. C. His 
appointment dates from September 2, 1908 


It seems perfectly proper that the Atlantic 
Fleet should return to Hampton Roads as the 
first Atlantic Coast port, yet there will be 
thousands of men entitled to receive and anx- 
ious to take their leaves of absence. New York 
is nearer to the majority of naval homes, and 
the saving to our enlisted men by New York 
as a_ first stopping place will amount to 
thousands of dollars. And then again, New 
York can put up a better reception stunt than 
Hampton Roads or any other place from Bar 
Harbor to Key West. Of course, there will 
be some trouble in placing the fleet about busy 
New York harbor, but the men will be con 


LANDSMAN-FOR-YEOMAN ALFRED BERNSTEIN 


tent to take long ferry trips trom their an 
chorages to the city, 


“If it had not been for the Navy men, | 
and my crew would have been lost,’ said Cap 
tain Schjott of the Norwegian tramp steamer 
Volund, which was rammed by the Fall River 
Line steamer Commonwealth shortly after 
midnight on September 25, at the Eastern end 
of Long Island. There were on board the 
Commonwealth about 40 seamen gunners from 
the Newport Torpedo Station, on their way 
to the Washington Navy Yard. also bluejackets 
from the Training Station. Chief-Master-at- 
Arms Wm. Brown was the first to give or 
ders to lower the life boat. Another boat was 
soon after lowered by men-of-warsmen and 
two civilians. Later two more boats were 
lowered, each manned by bluejackets and about 
two men from the steamer crew and the pas- 
sengers. The Volund sank almost immediately 
At the time of the collision Alfred Bernstein, 
a member of the Yeoman Class at the Newport 
Training Station, was on the Commonwealth 
deck. Climbing over the side, he grasped the 
frightened wife of Captain Schjott, and 
brought her to the big steamer’s deck. Bern 
stein is a bright New York boy. The men 
of the Navy who manned the first boat which 
pulled awav to the rescue, were Chief-Master- 
at-Arms Shaw, Chief-Gunner’s-Mate Ricca 
dilla, Yeoman Alfred Bernstein, J. B. Weller, 
C. L. Sprintz, J. M. Leiber, M. Steinthal, and 
Coxswain Weber and Frank Knight, ordinary 
seamen, and four others, whose 
not given. 


lames were 


The Signal division, established at Newport 
on June 12th, is sending out some very prom- 


ising material into the service. There are 9! 
apprentice seamen under instruction at the 
present time, and since the formation of the 
class 11 men have already been qualified as sig- 
nalmen and transferred to sea-going vessels. In- 
structor D. Berry and Chief Quartermaster 
Waespe are in charge of the division. They 
alternate between barracks C and the U. S. S. 
Cumberland, between which two points signals 
are exchanged by the class 
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The following named men were transferred 
from the class on September 15th to the 
Mississippi: W. DeMott, J. W. Patchevich, J. 
N. Ferguson, L. W. Tilt, who was the appren- 
tice chief petty officer of the division, and F. 
Rittner. C. H. Winklespecht, a qualified bug 
ler, was transferred to the Hancock at Brook- 
lyn on September 15th. 

On September 28th there was held at the 
Newport station a competitive drill between 
all companies of the brigade, for a silver cup 
resented by Mr. E. J. Berwind and Mr. C. L. 
*. Robinson. 

Chief Quartermaster Verleger has relieved 
Chief Master at Arms Warner in charge of the 
range. Warner is now onthe Wabash. Joseph 
Tall, Chief Master at Arms, who has been in 
charge of the sail loft for some years, has been 
transferred to the U. S. S. Celtic. During his 
tour of duty at Newport he systematized the 
work of handling the bags and hammocks of 
apprentice seamen and ship’s company in such 
a manner that there are no longer any delays 
or confusion whenever it is necessary to 
change canvas or get ready for hurried large 
drafts. 


An interesting exhibition drill was held -at 
the Newport training station on Thursday, 
September 24, in which the fifth company of 
apprentice seamen, commanded by Chief Quar- 
termaster D. Berry, won a handsome silver 
cup presented by Colonel C. L. F. Robinson 
of the Newport Artillery Company and Mr. 
Edward J. Berwind. The drill was reviewed 
by the donors of the cup, and as usual, by the 
Commandant and Executive officers of the 
station. Lieutenant-Commander F. L. Sandoz, 
Lieutenant George B. Landenberger, and 
Lieutenant L. A. Cotten, U. S. Navy, were the 
judges of the contest. Not only was the exe- 
cution of the manual of arms and the general 
marching forms taken into consideration, but 
the bearing of the chief petty officer company 
commanders was also considered. The drill- 
ing was not only a credit, but the earnestness 
of the apprentice seamen and their instructcis 
was a feature of the parade. The companies 
competing and their commanding officers were: 
Ist company, C. Q. M. Atley; 2nd company, 
C. G. M. Austin; 3rd company, C. G. M. Wy- 
gatt; 4th company, C. M. at A. Ross; 5th 
company, C. Q. M. Berry; 6th company, C. 
B. M. Kohler. When the silver cup had been 
presented to the winning company three cheers 
were given heartily by the brigade. The cup 
is now on exhibition in the school room, and 
will be competed for each year. 


H. Legrande, machinist’s mate, second class, 
serving on board the U. S. S. Nina, a tug-boat 
attached to the Naval Torpedo Station at New- 
port, has received, through the commanding 
officer of the U. S. S. Yankee, the parent or 
mother ship of the torpedo boat and sub- 
marine boat flotilla, a letter from the Navy 
Department commending him for his daring 
act in going to the rescue of Seaman M. L. 
Shane some time ago. The official report made 
by the commanding officer of the Nina imme- 
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diately after Lagrande’s gallant act is quoted 
here: 


“The candle ignited the alcohol fumes, and a pot 
of paint Shane had in his hand ignited from the 
alcohol flame. Shane tried to smother the flames un- 
til his clothing took fire, and the fire from his cloth- 
ing burned his legs and arms until he was stripped by 
the heroic efforts of H. Legrande, machinist’s mate, 
second class, who suffered his hands to be severely 
burned in the stripping of Shane's clothing.” 


A friend writes the following from Hart- 
ford, Conn.: 

I would like to say that I visited the War 
College and the Training Station at Newport 
on August 19. I went through barracks ‘“C” 
and “B” and visited the mess halls, recitation 
rooms, etc. I saw 550 recruits drill, and never 
will I forget it. It not only presented a beau- 
tiful sight, but the order and discipline were 
remarkable. By the courtesy of Chief-Mas- 
ter-at-Arms Conklin we enjoyed a trip back 
to Newport on the Resolute. I wish that 
every citizen of the United States might have 
the grand opportunity of visiting the Newport 
training station. Everyone was polite and 
gracious to me, and Pay Clerk Porter fur- 
nished us with a guide, a young bluejacket, 
who showed by his kind reference to his sta- 
tion, his superior officers, and his own love 
for his flag, that he is the stuff of which loyal 
patriots are made.” 


James North, Chief-Master-at-Arms, died 
at Las Animas, Colorado, in the Naval Hos- 
pital there, on October 5. In Newport, Mr. 
North had a brother, and many friends, and his 
body was buried there. North had long service 
in the navy, had for many years been stationed 
at Newport, and was well known as a good 
shipmate. 


NORFOLK NOTES 


Just before the large draft of men left Nor- 
folk for San Francisco in August, a “smoker” 
was given in their honor by the crew of the 
old Hartford. It was reported as one of the 
most elaborate affairs ever held at the station. 
The principal features of the smoker were 
some spirited boxing bouts by naval men, sing- 
ing, music and stories. More than 2,100 men 
from the Jdaho, Montana, North Carolina, 
Torpedo Boat Flotilla, and apprentice seamen 
were present. 


Fireman Albert W. Green, who is attached 
to the Navy Yard, Norfolk, had a letter ad- 
dressed to him on September 22d by the Navy 
Department in which he was heartily com- 
mended for his gallant attempt to rescue ordi- 
nary Seaman W. T. Robertson, who had fallen 
overboard from a launch on the morning of 
September 1oth last. 


Captain A. C. Dillingham, U. S. N., in com- 
mand of the U. S. S. Franklin and the training 
station here, was absent some weeks, owing to 
the serious illness of Mrs. Dillingham, who 
was taken sick while on a visit to relatives 
in Iowa. He has now returned and “all- 
hands” are unanimous in the hope that Mrs. 
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Dillingham will soon be convalescent and 
speedily return to her former good health. 


The young ladies of this section are to be 
congratulated for their ability in convincing 
chief petty officer instructors of the navy that 
married life is the only one, and that at 
Norfolk there are good matches to be made 
as well as at the rival naval centers, Newport 
and Washington. It is a fact that many in- 
structors who leave the other naval centers 
heart whole and fancy free remain so no long- 
er once they settle down in the Old Dominion 
State. And we congratulate all concerned. 


The instructors of the station held a social 
in our armory on the night of October 2, 
which was voted quite a success. The build- 
ing was decorated with signal flags and with 
its clusters of electric lights presented a very 
pretty appearance. Music was furnished by 
the station orchestra under the leadership of 
Bandmaster C. Pederman, who was awarded 
first prize in the competition last season at the 
Jamestown Exposition. Many prominent off- 
cers, including Rear-Admiral Taussig, U. S. 
N., and their wives were in attendance. It is 
very likely that socials of this nature will 
again become popular here, and it is well, for 
they cause contentment and much pleasure. 


On Wednesday afternoon, October 8, it be- 
ing the usual afternoon for battalion drill, etc., 
at this station, it was decided to use blank 
ammunition for the sham battle which invari- 
ably follows battalion drill. The fact be- 
came known through the press, resulting in 
some four or five thousand visitors coming to 
St. Helena to see the sight. At 1.20 P. M. the 
battalion of five companies came on line, and 
were reviewed by Captain A. C. Dillingham 
and staff, consisting of Lieutenant-Command- 
der W. Crose, Lieutenant-Commander F. L. 
Chadwick, Lieutenant R. A. Abernathy, and 
Surgeon J. Murphy, all of the Navy. 

The men made an excellent showing and 
were well repaid for their effort by the favor- 
able comment which was made in their hearing. 
Some one said it was a sight well worth seeing, 
even if you had to come all the way from 
Phoebus to see it, wherever that may be. 


“Second Cruisers” writes from the Newark 
at Guantanamo, apropos of the claim made by 
the Tacoma in our last issue, of a loading rec- 
ord of 61 shells per minute on a 6-pounder gun, 
—"“Do you believe that a man, or more than 
one man, can load a 6-pounder gun six times 
in one second? If so, please explain to us 
how it can be done. We don’t believe it can. 
Show us. We are from Cuba.” 


Correspondents ure reminded that we cannot 
undertake to reply by mail to letters received 
by us. Questions asked will be printed with 
the replies in this department. We have had 
several inquiries from mothers who have not 
heard from their sons in the navy during the 


past month or two. There is no need for 
worry on this account. The ships are con- 
stantly on the move, and no news is good 
news. In case of sickness or desertion, fami- 
lies of enlisted men will be promptly notified. 


Mrs. Mary Downing, Austin, O.—The only 
way in which you can ascertain any informa- 
tion about H. M. Downing is by writing to him 
on the U. S. S. Ohio (see ‘Vessels of the 
Navy,” page 500) or by communicating with 
the Navy Department at Washington. 


J. Leslie Richards— 

The records of the Navy Department do 
not show that any man by the name of Clar- 
ence Stephens, ever enlisted in the Navy 
proper, by or under that name. We have en- 
quired also at Marine Corps Headquarters, 
and find that no such man was enlisted for the 
Marine Corps. 


CLARENCE ELMER PETERSON, please write to 
your mother, she is worried about you. Ad- 
dress, 243 West Chicago avenue, Chicago, III. 


Wittarp F. GItt, please write to your moth- 
er, who is anxious to hear from you. Any blue- 
jacket who knows Gill’s whereabouts, is re- 
quested to write to Mrs. M. T. Healey, care 
of Hotel Majestic, Marion, O. 


Chief Master-at-Arms J. Richman, U. S. 
Navy, attached to the Mayflower, was married 
to Miss Edith Vivianna Belyea, on September 
16th, at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Belyea, in Cambridge, Mass. 


Coxswain J. M. Martin, who is attached to 
the Alliance, was commended by the Navy De- 
partment on September 25th for his gallant 
conduct in jumping overboard from the Alli- 
ance on September 2, 1908, and rescuing from 
drowning Ordinary Seaman J. P. Krouse, U. 
S WN. 


William Maccabee, a beneficiary at the U. 
S. Naval Home in Philadelphia, celebrated his 
105th birthday on September 21st, at a re- 
ception given in his honor by Rear-Admiral 
J. M. Miller, the governor of the home. Mac- 
cabee was a powder boy on the Constitution 
in 1812 and was also on the Congress when 
that ship was blown up by the Merrimac in 
Hampton Roads in 1863. 


RETIREMENTS 


August 26—William E. Scott, Ship’s Cook, 
2nd Class, U. S. S. Franklin. 

September 17th, Patrick T. Kennedy, print- 
ef, U. S S. Wabash. 


CAP-RIBBONS 


“T am trying to get a cap-ribbon from every 
ship in the navy. Will exchange with anyone 
desirous of getting a Rhode Island cap-ribbon, 
—especially ships of the Pacific coast.” 

Leon E. Andrews, Elec. 2nd Cl. 
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From the CONNECTICUT, at Sea, August 
16, 1908 


The passage of the fleet from San Francisco 
to Honolulu was uneventful. The fleet sailed 
and arrived on scheduled time. It was a very 
enthusiastic crowd that collected on the ele- 
vated parts near the entrance to Honolulu har- 
bor on the afternoon of July 16th, as the fleet 
approached. The Connecticut went alongside 
the dock without dropping her anchors. On 
the 17th, companies of men were landed for 
parade from all the ships which were not 
coaling, and ships also sent men belonging to 
the rifle team with camping outfits to Fort 
Shafter, where the range was turned over to 
them and the firing practice for the Auckland 
competition commenced. The greater number 
of ships coaled from both sides, requiring much 
less time at the docks. 

On July 22nd, the ships of the fleet, with 
the exception of the Minnesota, got under way 
for Auckland and passed out to sea. The 
mail steamer was expected and was awaited 
by the Minnesota, which, when she had re- 
ceived 114 bags of mail, hastened to overtake 
the fleet at a speed of 14 knots per hour. About 
ten o'clock A. M. of July 28th, the fleet crossed 
the line and Neptune and his party visited 
some of the ships, and all the new men were 
duly put through the stunts. A novel and enjoy- 
able feature of the day was sending boats to 
the Minnesota, which had overhauled us in 
the morning, for our mail. Receiving mail 
at sea is like passing a “mail buoy” for which 
so many unsuspecting recruits are told to look 
by the older men. The Glacier was directed 
to Suna, and from there could forward by cable 
all wireless messages and reports from the 
fleet. The fleet was in communication with 
the outside world every night, except one, on 
the long run of 3.850 miles to Auckland. 

On Friday, July 31st, Albert E. Heisel, an 
ordinary seaman on board the Wisconsin, dis- 
appeared and a board of investigation reported 
later that all indications pointed to suicide, 
some witnesses testifying that Heisel had been 
quite despondent of late. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 1st of August, we passed Tutuilla 
Islands and the Relief was directed to Pago- 
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We want to make this department one 
of the most interesting features of this 
magazine, with stories of the places our 
1 warships visit and good photographs of 
1% such places with American bluejackets in 
Five dollars will be paid 
each month for the best photograph. 








Pago for coal. We passed the Annapolis early 
on the same morning and exchanged the usual 
courtesies. The fleet engaged in tactical drills 
and maneuvers almost every day. No accident 
or breakdown of serious nature occurred. The 
fleet crossed the 180th meridian at 8 P. M. of 
Wednesday, August sth, On the following day 
the date of August 6th was dropped from our 
calendars. On August 5th, and the following 
day, the 7th, the fleet encountered a moderate 
gale and the sea was too rough for maneuver- 
ing. The Glacier was directed by wireless to 
make arrangements with Consul General of 
Sydney to negotiate London Bill of Exchange 
for eighty-thousand pounds sterling in order to 
be able to pay the men in English gold. Sun- 
dav, August 9th, was clear and pleasant, and 
early in the morning we began passing small 
crafts, tugs, launches, etc., coming out to meet 
the fleet. The welcome accorded the “Great 
White Fleet” by the newspapers of Auckland 
was royal, but of course the price of every- 
thing was high during “fleet week.” The 
usual “liberty” was given. On August 11th, 
each man leaving the ships was given a ticket, 
and they were all formed into two parties and 
carried out to points of interest, one large 
number of men going by trolley to Mount 
Eden, an extinct volcano, where a good view 
is afforded of the city and harbor. The old 
crater is covered with grass. The men were 
then escorted to Onehunga where dinner was 
served, with a brass band attending. There 
were three British ships in the harbor during 
our stay at Auckland. The British and the 
American bluejackets could be seen on the 
streets very chummy and sociable together. 

Our stay at Auckland was very pleasant, but 
it must be admitted that it sounded very, very 
good to hear the word “Secure all boats for 
Sea’ passed, for then we knew ourselves to be 
one step nearer home. 


“Flagship.” 


A seaman on board the U. S. S. Albany, i 
September wrote to his home in Topeka an in- 
teresting letter, describing incidents of his 
cruise along the west coast of Honduras. 
Among other things he said: 

“Last night was the first evening that I have 
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ever been really glad to be here. Strange to 
say Amajata has a fine band. There is noth- 
ing here but an army post, and its military 
band of thirty pieces is very good. The con- 

il of the port arranged for them to come on 
board our ship and last night they came. It 
eemed almst unreal to sit there and listen to 
the old familiar pieces. They played Poet and 
Peasant, Cavalleria Rusticana, Miserere, Blue 
Janube, and others. The Blue Danube was 
heart-breaking. I was away off on the field 
gun carriage while they played it, where it 
sounded soft and subdued. You remember 
it was played that last night at home on the 
graphophone. I lived every minute of that 
time over again. Too bad I couldn’t appreci- 
ate then that such times are to be few and far 
between. How slow the days do go by! If 
we only knew a certain date when we could 
get to ’Frisco! 

“The execution of prisoners has begun. 
They are to send a bunch of them to this post 
for execution, and it makes us sick to think 
of it under the circumstances. There are two 
Americans in the bunch. The place where they 
intend to shoot them is against the stone wall 
of the barracks, directly opposite us, and dis- 
tant less than a thousand yards. Think what 
it will be to those two men to stand up facing 
the firing line with a United States cruiser 
within hailing distance. But the flag in their 
eyes can mean nothing to them. They were 
leaders of the rebel party, soldiers of fortune, 
who gambled with fate, and lost. We have 
discussed a thousand hair-bramed schemes of 
rescue that succeed no place but in the novels 
of Anthony Hope or McCrutcheon. And to 
make it worse one of the unfortunates is well 
known to all the officers of the ward-room, and 
once played foot-ball on the Pennsylvania’s 
team.” 


the BUFFALO, 


Since our arrival at San Francisco from 
Seattle, we have been very busy in preparation 
for this trip, which is a disappointment. We 
had fully expected to go to the Philippines— 
the original program, and then possibly home 
with the great fleet. Owing to the large num- 
ber of “short-timers’” gathered on the Jnde- 
pendence, the Navy Department considered it 
best to send us with these men to Panama, 
and have us return with the drafts of 250 men 
from the east, for the cruisers Pennsylvania, 
Colorado and other ships. By using this ship 
for the purpose, the Navy Department saves 
thousands of dollars each trip. Of course, the 
men are not pleased with this system of 
transportation—every man looks forward to 
an overland trip once in a while. It is a great 
pleasure for a bluejacket from the east coast 
to go overland and drop in on relatives or 
friends who live in the west, while on his way 
home. It is almost impossible for a bluejacket 
to visit his friends in the interior any other 
way. 

We are having fine weather this trip. Ever 
since I have been on the Pacific, three years, 
I have skipped the storms and gales of which 
you so often read, but that has been my luck, 


From at Sea, September 20 
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for the Pacific can certainly kick up ructions 
when it wants to. 

You have heard of our ball team! Well, it 
has disbanded. It ran up against a fairly good 
team, the Marines, and that was the end. 
They left the ship as brave as_ varriors, 
marched boldly up to the grounds, planked 
down their gear with a thud, took up a con- 
fident and defiant attitude. The game was 
short-lived, and in the second inning the score 
was 17 to o in favor of the Marines. There 
is one man in our team who certainly de- 
serves much credit for saving the team from 
a more ignominious defeat—he is one of the 
outfielders. The ball came his way, and he 
had to turn his back to the diamond and make 
a run for it—it was one of those high and 
far-reaching fly-balls. He reached for it, but 
too far, and missed. Too bad! but he got such 
a speed in running that he could not check 
it until he reached the ship, which was about 
a one-mile run. That ended the game, broke 
up the “Nine” after they had debated on the 
subject of baseball and concluded that they 
only thought they knew something about the 
national game. 

K. 


ARETHUSA, at Mare Island, Cal., 
September 20 


While assisting in quenching a fire in the 
navy yard here on last Friday, four men from 
this ship did some very good work in saving 
the lives of several men from the submarine 
boats Pike and Grampus. Ordinary Seaman 
S. Foley, who was on the float helping his ship- 
mates, and Ordinary Seaman S. Reams, were 
severely burnt in the act of helping others. 
Seaman R. Jennings jumped overboard and 
saved one man and then swam to another who 
had jumped overboard. Ordinary Seaman D. 
Mandell, who had a boat adrift from one of 
the burning floats on which the fire started, 
went to the rescue of Jennings, who was about 
exhausted. Mandel also picked up three of the 
crew of the Pike. I was not present at the 
fire, but the information was given me by a 
civilian who had witnessed the heroic work. 
He said that seeing how the four naval men 
worked in the face of death he felt glad that 
he was an American. I hope that you will 
publish this letter in ARMy AND Navy Lire, 
in order that the Navy Department may be 
able to give our shipmates some reward. As 
a result of the above mentioned fire, Theodore 
May, Chief Machinist, lost his life, and damage 
was caused to the extent of about $20,000. 

Ju ds En 
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ALABAMA, at Sea, en-route to 
Suez, September 1 


The Alabama and the Maine arrived at 
Aden, Arabia, at about 7 A. M. on August 30, 
and anchored outside the harbor. From the 
ships only the outer harbor and the upper 
parts of the masts of shipping were visible. 
To the right and left of us were mountains, 
rising, it seemed, abruptly out of the ocean, 
barren and lonely, with nothing but hills of 
sand, and never a tree or shrub in sight. Aden 
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itself has a population of about 31,000, mostly 
natives, who work in connection with the sup- 
ply of ships calling there, loading with coal, 
etc. They handle the coal in 100 pound bags 
which they pass along between lines to the 
deck of the ship, where others stand by to 
carry the bags on their backs and dump them 
down the coal chutes. There are but three 
Americans here—the consul, his wife, and a 
fellow buying goat skins for a Philadelphia 
company. There were present during our visit 
a Portuguese, two Italian, two British and one 
Brazilian man-of-war. No “liberty” was 
granted at Aden to the men, but some of the 
men who got ashore on duty noticed. how 
camels take the place of horses. Ostrich 
feathers could be purchased quite cheap; fruit 
seemed to be very scarce. We got up anchor 
on Aug. 31, and proceeded to Suez. aia 
al. 


The Navy Department considers as the best 
sort of recruiting documents a certain kind of 
letters which the recruiting officers are re- 
ceiving from enlisted men who are not averse 
to writing their good impressions of the serv- 
ice, and these letters are being reproduced and 
used in the work by the Navy Department. 
An enlisted man of the Ohio recently wrote 
a letter to his local home recruiting station, of 
which the following is a quotation: 


“We have spent shillings in Trinidad, milreis in 
Rio, pesos in the Straits of Magellan, sols in Peru 
and dollars in Mexico in a manner that has made the 
natives of those countries look upon the American 
bluejacket as a person of wealth—which he is when 
you compare his wages with that of the enlisted man 
of any other navy in the world.” 


From the MAYFLOWER, at the Navy Yard, 
New York, October 4th 


“During our stay at Puerto Cortez some of 
our ardent fishermen would take the seine and 
start out with the cutter, and usually about 
twenty men would be of the party. They would 
leave the ship about three A. M.; go to the 
beach about three miles distant and commence 
operations, which was hard work, but the ex- 
citement and success more than compensated 
them for their trouble. The party would re- 
turn about 8 A. M. and their average catch 
would be about 250 lbs. of various kinds of 
fish. On September 3, we received the joy- 
ful news that the Des Moines was on her way 
to relieve us, and that we were ordered home. 
Our band gave a concert ashore at the U. S. 
Consulate; the music was greatly enjoyed by 
the natives who seldom hear any music later 
than “After the Ball.” On the 4th, the Swed- 
ish steamer Helen came into port from Mobile, 
with four bags of mail for us, which were very 
welcome. On the 5th, the band again left the 
ship to repeat their excellent program at San 
Pedro a little town about twenty miles from 
Puerto Cortez. Towards evening the Des 
Moines came in and anchored near us. She 
also brought some mail from Guantanamo for 
us. On the 6th, at 11.00 A. M. we left Hon- 
duras. The weather was very pleasant until 
the oth, when we struck a storm which kept 
us on the jump for two days. We entered 
New York harbor on the 12th. At Tompkins- 
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ville, S. I., we passed the New Hampshire 
and the Prairie. We exchanged signals with 
them, and proceeded to the Navy Yard, Brook- 
lyn, arriving there at about 10 A. M. Forty- 
eight hours’ liberty was granted to all first 
class men, and a furlough not exceeding four- 
teen days was granted to any one desiring it. 
This ship will remain here for repairs until 
Nov. 1. Chief Gunner’s Mate Vandermast 
was sent to the hospital to undergo an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. That the operation be suc- 
cessful and his early return to this ship is the 
earnest desire of all his friends aboard ship. 


The first mail from the Atlantic battleship 
fleet since the ships left Honolulu arrived at 
San Francisco on September 22d, by British 
steamer Alameda from Honolulu. The con- 
signment of mail filled 118 sacks and will do 
much to relieve the anxiety of many parents 
who have been worried by the long interval 
which existed between mails. 


We thank Hospital Steward B. W. Cole, of 
the New Jersey, and all others who have re- 
membered their magazine while in Australia, 
for the beautiful souvenir cards, books, pro- 
grams, etc., received at Newport. 


Seventy bluejackets from the U. S. S. Maine 
and the Alabama visited the Pope in Rome on 
September 20th. The pontiff, who is always 
interested in sea-going men, expressed pleasure 
at their smart appearance. Each of the men 
kissed the Pope’s ring and received a medal. 
The Pope, standing among the men, made a 
most kindly speech in which he thanked them 
for their visit and then gave them his apostolic 
benediction. 


After a special service for the enlisted men 
of the American fleet at Auckland the blue- 
jackets were requested to sing“ The Star Span- 
gled Banner.” Out of 500 men not more than 
fifty could make any pretense of being able 
to sing the national air. This failure was 
taken as a strange sign of the careless laxity 
of American patriotism. Much consideration 
should have been given to the undoubted mu- 
sical fact that the air to which Key’s verses 
are set is one covering so wide a range as to 
be most difficult to sing. 


The Gopher, of the U. S. S. Minnesota, in 
its number published at Auckland, N. Z., on 
August roth, announces the decree of Rear- 
Admiral Sperry that classed men would be 
granted liberty in the ports visited by the 
fleet. The Gopher comments on this that the 
majority of the best men in the fleet are those 
who occasionally get classed. They never 
shirk a duty; seven cases out of ten of classed 
men can blame their punishment to a short 
overstay of “liberty” and six out of the seven 
liberty breakers are such on account of ex- 
cessive drinking. 


The crew of the Minnesota has had a reflec- 
toscope, purchased by the “canteen” at a cost 
of $750, added to its amusements. 





OUR SHIPMATES AT SEA 


Alfred Deakin, the Premier of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, sent a telegram, from 
which the following is quoted, to Rear-Admiral 
Sperry on the eve of the fleet’s departure for 
Manila: 


“Tomorrow you leave Australia after experiences 
that, I trust, have been as pleasant to you as to the 
people of the Commonwealth. The officers and men of 
our fleet have been welcomed everywhere warmly and 
sincerely. We have learned to know you, and we are 
under obligations to President Roosevelt and the Amer- 
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ican Government for the honor of the visit. Although 
your stay with us has been short, we rejoice in this 
fortunate opportunity to refresh cordial relations ex- 
isting between two progressive and related peoples. We 
cherish the same traditions and the same ideals as 
do you. It is the ardent hope of our citizens that 
the friendship between the British empire and the 
American republic may be strengthened, and with us 
in Australia many new and personal ties have been 
established which, we trust, will endure and flourish. 
Your flag, your fleet, your sailors and yourself carry 
the good wishes of all Australia.” 


ATLANTIC FLEET ITINERARY 


Manila to United States 
Leave Manila, December 1st; Arrive Colombo, December 14th; Leave Colombo, December 


20th; Arrive Suez, January sth. 
Pass through canal and coal at Port Said 


as expeditiously as possible, and as soon as 


ships are coaled they will proceed to Mediterranean ports as follows, dates of arrival 
at these ports being approximate and dependent upon the rapidity with which the ships 
can pass through the canal and coal at Port Said: 


VESSEL 
Connecticut—V ermont 
Minnesota—Kansas 
Georgia—Nebraska—K entucky 
Rhode Island—New Jersey 
Louisiana—V irginia 
Do 
Ohio—Missouri paebe aa Aromat 
Wisconsin—Illinois—K earsarge 
After leaving the above ports 
First Division 
Do 
Second, Third, and Fourth Divisions :; 
Fleet reassemble off Gibraltar and proceed 


THE ATLANTIC 


LEAVE 


Jan. 27 
do 
do 
do 

Jan. 19 

Jan. 30 

Jan. 25 

Jan. 27 


Feb. 3 


Feb. 6 
do 


ARRIVE 


Jan. 14 
do 
are a 
.Jan. I 
do 
Jan. 22 
.Jan. 13 
Jan. 17 


Port 
Villefranche 
Marseilles 
Genoa 
Leghorn 
Malta 
Algiers 
Athens 
Naples 
Negro Bay .. ..Jan. 3 
Gibraltar sxcee <a 
Negro Bay ..........Feb. 
United States . Feb. 


“FLEET” 








EDITED BY SERGEANT-MAJOR M. J. MOORE, C. A.C. 


__ The enlisted man is the backbone of our National Defense. 
lished in his interest, and in the interest of an all-service esprit-de-corps. 


ae 


This Department is estab- 
The Editor will 


be glad to receive from men of the Army, wherever stationed, clear solio photographs, com- 
munications on service topics and incidents similar to those printed in this issue, and humor- 


ous prose and verse. 


25-Year Retirement 


As the time approaches for Congress to re- 
convene, much thought is being given in the 
Army to the question of legislation affecting 
the service that may be introduced this ses- 
sion. And the measure of greatest interest— 
of supreme importance in the minds of the en- 
listed men—is the one amending the present 
law as to retirement, to shorten the period of 
service now required, which it is hoped Con- 
gress will enact this year. 

Youth will be served, and that fact applies 
to the Army equally with any other occupa- 
tion or walk of life. And it is certain that 
relative youth, at least, is very necessary, under 
present conditions in the Army, for a soldier 
to meet the requirements of service at home 
and abroad, as well in the United States as in 
Cuba, Alaska and the Philippines. Service 
conditions and requirements have changed 
very materially during recent years, and it 
now seems evident that a soldier after having 
served twenty-five years should be permitted 
to retire, as a measure of justice both to him 
and to the Government, it being extremely 
doubtful that more than a small percentage of 
our men are capable of performing full duty 
after twenty-five years with the colors. 

A law permitting retirement after twenty- 
five years, allowing double time for foreign 
service not to exceed five years—thus fixing a 
minimum of twenty years’ actual service— 
would be just and equitable to all, and in har- 
mony with the present liberal policy of Con- 
gress towards the men in the ranks. Retire- 
ment after this minimum period, or even 
earlier, is now possible with many of our men, 
but we have in the service a large number of 
soldiers who are not likely ever to be ordered 
on foreign service, and who consequently are 
required to complete the full thirty year period 
before they become eligible for retirement. 

And some consideration should also be 
given to those who, through sickness or in- 


In all cases names must be given. 


jury incident to the service, become physically 
incapable of earning a livelihood as civilians. 
The full benefit of the retirement laws should 
be extended to such men who have twenty 
years of honorable service to their credit, that 
ethey may not be subject to the hardship caused 
by delay in securing pensions, and that a more 
promising future than that of the Soldiers’ 
Home may be assured them. 

Reduction of the retirement period to 
twenty-five years, and including in the benefits 
of the retirement law veteran soldiers who 
have become disabled as a result of their 
service, would have the effect of retaining in 
the Army many valuable men who are now 
leaving it to seek occupations in civil life, the 
majority of whom realize that between retire- 
ment and “taps” must be but a very short in- 
terval when thirty years of service are re- 
quired before the retired list is open to them. 


Warrant Officers for the Army 


When the question of service legislation was 
before Congress at the last session, the pro- 
vision establishing the grade of Warrant Offi- 
cer in the Army failed of enactment, although 
strongly recommended by the General Staff 


and the War Department. And while Con- 
gress was very liberal in the matter of increase 
of pay, it is to be regretted that the question 
of warrant rank was not more favorably con- 
sidered, as one of very great importance to the 
service in a variety of ways. 

It is a fact well known that there are a 
great many vacancies now existing in the lower 
commissioned grade, and this condition to- 
gether with necessary details for detached 
service, recruiting duty, etc., has sadly de- 
pleted the commissioned strength present for 
duty. Right here the Warrant Officer with 
recognized standing as such could step into the 
breach, and perform capably and creditably 
duties that now fall on an already overworked 
line officer. 





IN THE 


Ten- or even five-years service on the non- 
commissioned staff, regimental or post, would 
eminently qualify the majority of the men now 
holding non-commissioned staff grades for 
warrant rank, and for the performance of 
many duties now devolving upon commis- 
sioned officers. 

Aside from the matter of efficiency, there is 
also to be considered the question of reward- 
ing adequately and in a befitting manner the 
sergeants of the non-commissioned staff for 
long and faithful service. The War Depart- 
ment and the officers of the Army have always 
recognized the value of the non-commissioned 
staff, and the ability and integrity of those who 
have held, and now hold, warrants in its sev- 
eral grades. It only remains for Congress to 
establish for their benefit the grade of warrant 
officer, as a stimulus to even greater effort in 
the public service and a reward for duty well 
done; that all enlisted men may have a posi- 
tion of honor and trust as the goal of their 
achievements, and the hope of retirement with 
the certainty of the future being one of com- 
fort and contentment. 


Allowance of Quarters 


A very peculiar condition, and one that 
causes considerable hardship in some in- 
stances, is that no provision is made by regu- 
lations for separate quarters for the battalion 
non-commissioned staff and sergeants major, 
junior grade, Coast Artillery Corps. In the 
case of a single man no special hardship or in- 
convenience is felt, but when the soldier is 
married and has a family—which is the rule— 
the case is entirely different and presents an 
aspect undoubtedly calling for relief. 

There are still several interior posts where 
it is difficult—in some cases impossible—to 
rent comfortable quarters for the family any- 
where near the reservation, and at many of 
the coast forts the same conditions obtain, in 
addition to which a number of these posts are 
on islands owned entirely by the Government 
on which there are no buildings except the 
barracks, quarters and administrative offices of 
the post. 

When the importance of the duties per- 
formed by the non-commissioned officers in 
auestion is considered, and the added fact that 
at many posts they are the senior present in 
their respective departments (where a non- 
commissioned officer of higher grade on ex- 
actly the same duty would be entitled to quar- 
ters), it seems plain that public quarters should 
be provided for them as for the higher grades 
at more important stations. 

Quarters are allowed by law to firemen of 
the Coast Artillery Corps, the junior grade of 
the non-commissioned officers in the Army. The 
work of the battalion non-commissioned staff, 
and sergeants major, junior grade, Coast Ar 
tillery Corps, is surely as important as that of 
the firemen to say the least, and their status is 
without question fully as worthy of recogni- 
tion. By all means they should be allowed 
separate quarters. 


Recruiting Parties 


It is observed that the Army Regulations of 
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1908 limit the payment of commutation of ra- 
tions at recruiting stations to one member of 
the detachment, and that some members of 
the large city recruiting parties who are thus 
debarred from receiving commutation have 
expressed dissatisfaction with this discrimina- 
tion against them. They feel, and very prop- 
erly so, that their position in the matter of sub- 
sistence is radically different from that of a 
soldier at his home station, subsisted in the 
mess of his own organization, and that more 
liberal treatment should be accorded them. 

In these days of high prices it is highly 
probable that meals supplied by contract are 
not at all times what the terms of the contract 
demand, and a simple solution of the problem 
would be to allow the payment of commuta- 
tion to all members of recruiting parties. Such 
action would make for efficiency in increased 
contentment, and would recognize to some ex- 
tent the value of the work being performed by 
a branch of the service to whose efforts the 
Army is indebted much more than many of us 
realize. 


A More Comfortable Uniform 


Probably the new olive drab uniform could 
not be improved upon for field service or ordi- 
nary wear at drill and other formations under 
arms. It is a model of neatness, of service- 
ability, and, with one single exception, of com- 
fort. The exception is in the matter of wear- 
ing leggins at all times and on all occasions— 
on and off duty. Working in an office in July, 
with the thermometer at 90 or worse, the 
service leggins may be considered “things of 
beauty,” but as “a joy forever” they fall very 
far short of the specifications. A regulation 
permitting the wearing of long trousers with- 
out leggins when not on duty under arms 
would make the uniform much more comfort 
able than it is at present, and the change would 
be very highly appreciated by the service gen- 
erally. 


Bonus on Reenlistment 


One very important item included in the 
pay bill as originally submitted at the last ses- 
sion of Congress was that granting a bonus 
amounting to three months’ pay to all soldiers 
upon reenlistment, irrespective of rank, or 
grade, or enlistment period. As the bill 
passed both houses and finally became law, 
this bonus is payable only to privates, musi- 
cians and trumpeters upon first reenlistment. 
While the primary object of the three months’ 
bonus is to encourage reenlistments, it un- 
doubtedly was intended also as an additional 
reward and incentive to retain in the service 
men who had proved their ability and value, 
and who by long and faithful service had at- 
tained the higher grades. In the navy, a bonus 
of four months’ pay is allowed upon reenlist- 
ment, regardless of rating or enlistment period. 
If the naval service has benefited by this ad- 
ditional inducement for trained men to remain 
with the colors (and there can be no question 
that it has), is it not reasonable to suppose 
that a similar provision applied to the army 
would result in equal benefit to that branch of 
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the service? And if it be deemed just to offer 
this reward for faithful service to all sailors, 
then common justice demands that all soldiers 
be similarly treated. 


The War Department has decided that the 
law prohibiting military bands from taking 
outside employment in competition with civil- 
ian bands applies not only to the band as a 
whole, but to the individual members thereof 
as well. In explanation of the action of the 
Department, it is stated that the members of 
army bands have been recently granted a sub- 
stantial increase of pay, in consideration of 
the outside patronage of which they were 
deprived by the restrictive legislation relating 
to outside employment. 


In future in the movements of recruits kitch- 
en tourist cars will be used. Six of these cars 
are now being held at Chicago, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and San Francisco, and upon receipt 
of advance notice the cars will be sent to the 
point required. These cars are the ordinary 
tourist cars with two sections removed in order 
to instal the kitchen. The range and kitchen 
appliances are sufficient to permit cooking to be 
done for about 300, so that one of these cars 
to a battalion will be sufficient. One cook and 
one cook’s helper go with each car. 


“Is there such a thing as a man being too 
tall to join the army?” asked a gigantic young 
fellow of a dapper-looking officer standing in 
the entrance of the United States army re- 
cruiting office at Kansas City. He was told 
that a man could be too tall and that he proba- 
bly was in that class. “J thought so,” he re- 
plied. “Too tall for anything but the circus 
business, and I’m so blamed tired of that I 
never want to see the inside of a canvas again. 
I’m too tall to work in the average shop, too 
tall to be employed in a store, too tall to hustle 
on a beat, too tall to engage myself as a trac- 
tion-car motorman or conductor, too tall—Ah! 
what's the use? I’m too tall for anything.” 
The man said his name was Jarvis Henderson; 
that he was 32 years old and hailed from Har- 
risburg, Pa. He stands seven feet, two inches 
in his stocking feet. 


Kansas City Star. 


Mess rations will shortly be served to sol- 
diers in pill or tablet form while on the march 
or in field service, if experiments that are being 
conducted by Commissary General Sharpe of 
the Army prove successful. The scheme is to 
have coffee, sugar, salt and pepper all put up 
in tabloid form, each in a separate tablet. Ex- 
periments are now being conducted in the Army 
laboratories to determine the proper method of 
concentration and the making of tablets or 
pills. Tinned bacon is a new item in the en- 
listed men’s rations. The Department is en- 
deavoring to obtain the latter staple, put up 
in cans stamped from whole tin, and which 
contain no solder, a form of can used by the 
Swedish troops with success. 


The 44th and 143d Companies, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps, from Fort Washington, Mary- 
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land, at their fire command practice at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia, on September 18, 1908, made 
7 hits out of 8 shots, fired at two targets on 
one tow line moving at the rate of about five 
miles per hour at ranges between 6,200 and 
6,600 yards. The total time for each series of 
4 shots from each battery firing was about 3 
minutes. One of the targets was a hypothetical 
target 30 x 60 feet, and the other was an ex- 
perimental material target of the same 
dimensions. Of the 4. shots fired at 
the material target, 3 actually pierced 
the target. This is the best report of 
fire command practice that has been received 
by the Chief of Coast Artillery. The 44th 
Company made 100 per cent. of hits and the 
143d Company made 75 per cent. Colonel 
William H. Coffin was in command of the 44th 
and 143d Companies in the capacity of Fire 
Commander for this practice. Captain George 
F. Connolly commanded the 44th Company, and 
Captain John L. Roberts commanded the 143d 
Company. The Chief of Coast Artillery has 
recommended that all the officers and men con- 
nected with this fire command practice be com- 
mended for the excellence of the practice. 


Corporal Jenkins won the gold medal and 
three bronze medals at the Athletic Meet of 
the Army of the Cuban Pacification, held at 
Camp Columbia, Cuba, from June 29 to July 4, 
inclusive. The following is his record for the 
week: Low reach and pick up—tst place, time 
4I sec; mounted gymnastics—tist place, 40 sec. ; 
novelty race—tist place, 2 min. 5 sec.; 10- and 
15-foot wall scaling—2d place in both events, 
time for the former 27% sec., for the latter 
2735 sec.; dismounted tug-of-war—pulled on 
the Battery team which took second place; 
mounted relay race—rode with the team which 
took Ist place. He also took part in the pla- 
toon drill, harness race and stake driving, 
which did not count for individual points, as 
the Battery only could participate. His two 
wall scaling teams opened a few eyes. Laugh- 
ter greeted the appearance of his teams, which 
were the target of such remarks as,—“Look at 
the wagon soldiers,’ “Watch us artillery,’ 
“What do you think you fellows will get?” 
etc. Major-General Barry during his speech 
after the meet remarked,—‘‘The Battery went 
and borrowed rifles and clubs and made some 
of you Infantry and Cavalry look sad.” 


At Camp Columbia, Cuba, they have had a 
scheme for entertaining the soldiers once a 
week, free of charge, which has proven very 
successful for over a year. Every Thursday 
evening Adjutant Murphy turns the 27th Infan- 
try Band over to the chaplains in charge of the 
pavilion, for the purpose of entertaining the 
men. Chief Musician Savoca opens the pro- 
gramme with a selection with 26 or more mu- 
sicians. As soon as the last note is sounded 
and the applause dies out, the lights are turned 
off and Chaplain Rice begins grinding out mov- 
ing pictures of wrestling matches, dramas, 
travel, art, war, boxing contests, parades of 
troops, comics, etc., on a big Edison machine 
which he purchased a year ago. Then on go 
the lights again, and the musical section of the 
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entertainment proceeds for a little while, to be 
followed with a series of vaudeville songs, 
dances, fire-eating, and black and white face acts 
under the direction of Corporal Desmond of 
the Infantry, a former actor. Once more the 
band plays, and so on from 8 o’clock sharp to 
10 o'clock every Thursday night, with qn 
audience of 500 to 800 soldiers and their 
friends. Colonel Pitcher has worked hard with 
the band and has improved it wonderfully with 
new men and instruments. General Barry en- 
courages the enterprise very materially. Oc- 
casionally the Thursday nights are varied by 
soldier hops. 


Pavilion staff: Directors—Chaplains Waring 
and Rice; musical director—Chief Musician 
Savoca, 27th Infantry; foor—Librarians 
Rhodes and Wheeler; stage manager—Cor- 
poral Desmond, 27th Infantry; chief usher— 
Corporal Litwiler, Marine Corps; electrician— 
Sergeant Wise, Signal Corps. 


Q. M. Sergeant Charles Palmer of the 1ooth 
Company C. A. C. has returned to Fort Terry 
from a three months’ furlough, spent with his 
wife in visiting his family in the mountains of 
Vermont. Jacob Campbell, discharged a ser- 
geant from the tooth Co. C. A. C. in January 
last, has returned to his old company after a 
trial of 7 months in the Infantry at Fort Sher- 
idan. “Nothing like the Coast Artillery and 
his old company” for him. A Post Band is 
in the process of organization at this post. 
Basketball is the order of the day. It has not 
been decided as yet if, like last year, a series 
of games will be played between teams of 
the different organizations of the post, or if all 
encouragements will be given in the organiza- 
tion of a strong post team’ among the best 
players of the post. Captain J. P. Spurr, C. 


A. C. Commanding the tooth Co., has been 
ordered to Fort McHenry to take charge of 
the 142nd Co. The members of the rooth Co. 
without exception regret to see the Captain 
leaving, for in the two years he has commanded 
the company he has always been a true friend 
and a wise adviser to all who served under 
him. There is one consolation for them in the 
fact that their new company commander, Cap- 
tain E. E. Gilmer, C. A. C., had the good will 
and liking of all the men of his company when 
here lately for target practice, and they hope 
that the same good understanding that exists 
now between the 123rd Co. and Captain Gil- 
mer will prevail during his administration of 
the 100th. The dancing school in charge of 
Professor and Mrs. Brocksieper closed its 
three months’ course on the 22nd of September 
with a grand ball given in the Post Gymnasium 
by the students. Excellent music and a good 
attendance of friends from the Post and New 
London made the affair a great success. The 
Sergeant Jaspar Garrison, No. 6, R. A. & N. 
U. has added 8 new members to its ranks dur- 
ing the last month, and expects to soon reach 
the century mark. Major W. E. Ellis, C. A. 
C. Post Commander, has been elected an hon- 
orary member of the Garrison and is doing 
all in his power to help the garrison in pro- 
curing entertainment for its members. A 
grand ball is in preparation, and will take place 
in the latter part of the month. 


The 134th Co. C. A. C. Vaudeville Troupe 
gave a very successful performance at Fort 
Michie in the first part of October. J. H. Ken- 
ney and H. Holman were two rolling stones, 
and C. Miller and W. F. Ashby were two 


Jews. After the intermission Ashby did an 
Irish turn, and Kenney and L. Porter were 
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the “Candy Kids.” “Fun in a Restaurant” 
was then presented by C. Miller, W. F. Ashby, 
G. Adcox, J. Corey, F. Eskew, J. Weston, Jr., 
H. Holman and L. Porter. P. J. Maher is the 
manager of this troupe, and E. Paetzold has 
charge of the stage. 


The 156th Co., C. A. C., 109 men, Captain 
R. B. McBride, is stationed at Fort Constitu- 
tion. This company has charge of Fort Fas- 
ter, where a detachment of men is stationed, 
and Fort Stark. Fort McClay is now used as 
a cow pasture. These four constitute the forts 
for the defense of Portsmouth harbor. At 
the first three named forts the men have been 
busy all summer planting mines in the harbor, 
with the assistance of the torpedo planter 
steamer Geueral Armstead, Captain Ferguson, 
who said the explosion of the mines was the 
best he ever saw. Three mines wer: left to be 
exploded at some future time. The 156th Co. 
is busy with target practice at Fort Faster and 
Fort Stark. The Government has recently 
purchased 100 acres for the purpose of devel- 


oping the military defences of Portsmouth 
harbor. 


Campaign Badges 
Sir— 

I should like to call attention, through your 
columns, to what I, in common with many oth- 
er old soldiers, consider to be a grievance in 
the matter of the distribution of campaign 
badges. As I understand it, no man is eligible 
for the Army badges who was not in the 
service on the date their issue was authorized 
(January, 1905), nor can a man who earned 
a decoration in one arm of the service receive 
it if, at date of issue, he happens to be serving 
in another arm. The first objection cited is 
puerile. An employer of labor might, with 
equal justice, decline to pay a workman who 
had completed a certain piece of work on the 
ground that the man was not on the premises 
when the money intended for his remuneration 
was drawn from the bank. 

A medal or badge is a recognition by the 
Government of an act of gallantry, or of par- 
ticipation in some engagement, on the part of 
the recipient. The right to receive it should 
not be a question of date of issue but of duty 
done, and it should be given to all who earned 
it regardless of status, whether butcher, baker 
or candlestick-maker, when the issue is made. 
The second objection does not appear to be 
based on any reasonable grounds. On the 
other hand one would imagine that one arm 
of the service would be proud to see in its 
ranks men wearing decorations earned in a 
sister arm. The services have been unified for 
purposes of retirement, and surely this unifi- 
cation could be extended to permit all decora- 
tions, whenever and wherever earned in the 
service of the Government, to be worn. 

I know men who were stationed at head- 
quarters, depots, etc., during a campaign, ‘who 
never fired a shot or saw the enemy, yet they 
are entitled to wear two or more badges; and 
I have in mind a larger number who took part 
in several engagements, while serving in the 
Army, but who are ruled ineligible to receive 
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decorations therefor, because they are now 
serving in the Marine Corps. This gives rise 
to a singular anomaly. Two men may stand 
together in ranks, one, who was never under 
fire, has his breast covered with medals, while 
the other, who has seven engagements on his 
discharges, with the record of having been 
wounded in two, has no medals at all, simply 
because he was in another branch of the ser- 
vice when his decorations were earned. 

As the matter now stands it would seem that 
the man with the most medals is frequently the 
man who has seen the least service—a fine ex- 
ample of the reductio ad absurdum. That this 
is not the raison d’etre of the campaign badge 
goes without saying, and the above is written 
in the hope that your advocacy may move to 
secure to old and tried soldiers the right to 
receive and wear, in any branch of the service, 
such decorations as their records may show 
them to have earned, at any time and in any 
place, in the service of the country. 

Fiat Justicia. 


T. B. writes: “I was put back for a general 
court-martial five days before the expiration of 
my three-year enlistment, which should have 
expired on June 2, 1908. I was held over and 
tried on July 6th. My sentence was approved 
of July 16th—to be confined with hard labor 
for six months, no fine mentioned. I am al- 
lowed no pay for this six months, and no 
clothing allowance. My time will expire on the 
15th of January, 19090, but my discharge and 
final statements will be made out up to the 
date my sentence was approved—July 16th. Do 
I lose out on my re-enlistment pay? Am I 
allowed the usual three months to re-enlist in 
from the date of my discharge from the guard 
house? Does this six months in the guard 
house count continuous service?” Ans: If 
discharged without honor, you lose out on your 
re-enlistment pay; if honorably discharged, you 
do not. If honorably discharged, you are en- 
titled to the usual three months to re-enlist 
from the date of discharge. The six months 
in the guard house does not count as contin- 
uous service. 


Private J. J. Costello— 

It is practicable for soldiers in one arm of 
the military service of the regular Army, to 
be transferred to another. Formerly the cus- 
tom was for the soldier to make application 
through military channels to the War Depart- 
ment, and the transfer was ordered, if duly 
approved and recommended, by the Secretary 
of War; but in the last issue of Army regula- 
tions, 1908, paragraph 143, (section 3 thereof), 
provides that “the transfers of enlisted men 
for cogent reasons only,” may be effected in 
various ways dependent upon the nature of 
the case; transfers “from one organization of 
the line of the Army, to another,” being made, 
(a) Within any post commanded by a general 
officer, by the post commander; (b) Within 
any territorial department not part of a di- 
vision, by the department commander. The 
rule, however, is that where a transfer is 
made out of the usual routine from one arm 
of the service to another for the convenience 
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or pleasure of the soldier, the matter is sub- 
ject to the action of the War Department, and 
the cost of transportation of the transferred 
soldier, from one station to another, must be 
borne by the soldier, or charged against him. 
Your application looking to transfer, like all 
official communications, you will of course un- 
derstand, must go through official military 
channels. 


Private F. W. H.— 

If you will consult Paragraphs 146, 147 and 
148, Army Regulations of 1908, a copy of which 
is of course easily obtainable in the Sergeant- 
Major’s office at your post, and probably also 
in the Post Library, if there be one, a full 
understanding of the matter which you ask 
about may be had. It is not practicable here 
to quote those long paragraphs in full, but if 
you mean to ask “whether a soldier with a 
bad military record can be discharged with 
other than a good discharge,” or in other words 
with less than good character stated on the 
discharge, (as provided for in Paragraph 146, 
above referred to), much would depend upon 
the estimate which the soldier’s company 
Commander would put upon the soldier’s serv- 
ice—that is, whether or not it had been “Hon- 
est and faithful.’”’ Of course if it be held by 
a company commander that a soldier’s services 
have not been “honest and faithful,” and that 
view be upheld or confirmed by a board of 
officers convened to decide the question when 
practicable, then the soldier may be discharged 
“without honor.” In other words “If the sol- 
dier’s service has been honest and faithful he 
will be entitled to such character as will war- 
rant his reenlistment—that is, to character at 
least ‘good,’ but if not he may, for that rea- 
son, as well as for five other enumerated rea- 
sons (Paragraph 148 above referred to), be 
discharged without honor. If you meant to 
refer to dishonorable discharge, why, of course, 
a dishonorable discharge can, under the Army 
Regulations, only be given “by sentence of a 
court martial, or military commission.” 


THE COAST ARTILLERY 
By Col. W. B. Homer (U. S. A. Ret'd.) 


The demands of the coast artillery service 
and the evident necessity for more permanency 
in the personnel of Coast Artillery garrisons, 
suggest a variation in the scheme of recruiting 
for this branch of the service. 

The more familiar a gunner becomes with 
his gun and his target area, the more efficient 
service can he render. 

The better an artilleryman knows the water- 
ways he is defending, the better he can defend 
them. 

Familiarity and knowledge come 
and intimate association. 

Granting these statements to be true, it would 
appear to be axiomatic that every effort should 
be made to avoid changes of personnel in Coast 
Artillery garrisons except for grave reasons, 
involving serious consideration of the physical 
welfare of those concerned. There can be no 
sufficient military reason for change of Coast 
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Artillery troops. The opposite practice is be- 
lieved to be for the best interests of the service. 

The object of this paper is to express briefly 
the advantages of permanent and local garri- 
sons for Coast Artillery troops, and to consider 
—first, whether or not it is for the advantage 
of the government and the individual to enlist 
certain men to serve in certain Coast Artillery 
districts, and not to be moved therefrom, except 
in time of war; second, whether or not suffi- 
cient advantages would obtain in having per- 
manent, acclimated and locally interested Coast 
Artillery garrisons; third, whether or not the 
efficiency of the Coast Artillery service would 
be raised by having homogeneous garrisons of 
men, from the neighboring sections, with the 
home feeling dominant, and appreciating the 
opportunity to follow the calling of the profes- 
sional soldier without rupturing home ties. In 
this connection five recommendations for high- 
er action seem pertinent: 

(1) A 25-year retirement law for the soldier; 

(2) Local garrisons and recruiting ; 

(3) Probation period for recruits; 

(4) General service detachments at posts; 

(5) To popularize the Army. Induce local 
interest. Encourage marriage and formation 
of homes, for classes able to support them, fur- 
nishing suitable quarters and allowances for 
those enlisted men in these classes. 

With the liberal pay schedule for the Army 
recently adopted, there should be no difficulty 
in filling the ranks of the Coast Artillery with 
desirable American born youth. But the pro- 
fession of arms must be made attractive to 
these young men. The government provides, 
for the professional soldier, good pay, good 
food, good clothing, good quarters and the 
chance for a good education. In the Coast 
Artillery the government can, to advantage, 
and should go farther. It should provide pos- 
sibilities for home life, for more than the fa- 
vored few. Permanency in Coast Artillery gar- 
risons will make home life a possibility for 
more soldiers. With no thought of the pos- 
sibility of an unexpected order for a change 
of station, a soldier could look with satisfac- 
tion at an opportunity to have a home, with a 
chance to enjoy it. Home ties are strong. 
Parents’ love for their children is strong and 
dread of separation is strong. Service in the 
Coast Artillery would indeed increase in popu- 
larity could such service be rendered without 
rupturing home ties, or without the necessity 
of any long separation. 

The profession of arms in the U. S. Army 
commends itself to our young men seriously as 
a profession worth considering, and to their 
parents as an honorable calling affording cer- 
tain and remunerating advancement to those 
who follow it zealously, honestly, soberly and 
earnestly. With permanent garrisons from the 
near-by country, all advantages are increased. 

No better measure in the interest of the 
soldier, or for improving the condition of 
the entire Army by assuring a large propor- 
tion of experienced professional soldiers, has 
ever been proposed than this: The retirement 
of the soldier, on his own application, after 
twenty-five years’ continuous service, with a 
small pay sufficient to keep him from want, 
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and ready at any time to “fall in” should his 
services be needed. This would enable us to 
go to parents in the rural districts, near a 
large city, on the seacoast, where there are 
forts to be manned, with an attractive proposi- 
tion. We could say—‘You have boys here, 
eighteen and nineteen years old; there seems 
nothing ahead of them here; they are ambi- 
tious, want to learn, are strong and active, of 
good habits; why not give them your permis- 
sion to enlist in the Coast Artillery? The 
quarters are good, the fare is good, the cloth- 
ing is good, there are positions open to them, 
for salaries as high as $75 a month, a house, 
fuel and lights. There is a good profession 
open to them, a good life, and a good educa- 
tion for them, and at the age of forty-three or 
forty-four years, they can leave with an as- 
sured competency for life.” 

This reads like a good proposition. If, to 
this, adopting the next recommendation of lo- 
cal garrisons, we can add the statement, that 
their services will be in the home artillery dis- 
trict, except in the case of war, and that their 
home ties need not be broken, why does not 
the soldier calling offer as good inducements to 
a country boy, as any life of labor, and better 
than many, in that it offers to him for life, a 
comfortable support? 

Our field for enlistments under these in- 
ducements would be our rural districts. Young 
American lads of good health and morals are 
the timber from which we want to build the 
structure of a regular army, with a leaven of 
professional American soldiers in it, especially 
in the Coast Artillery, whose duties in war will 
be the defense of our shores and homes. 

(To be continued) 


THE CANTEEN 


One of our subscribers, a soldier with the 
Army of Pacification in Cuba, writes us as fol- 
lows on the canteen question: 


The much talked of subject of the canteen 
in the army has come to my notice off and on 
for a long time. If the people on the outside 
who are so solicitous about the soldier’s morals 
had to soldier for three years I think their 
views would be entirely changed. It is very 
easy for outsiders to sit at home and say what 
the army should have and not have, and what 
the soldier should do. But when it comes 


down to the fine point, they are as ignorant as 
to the way the army should be governed and 
its wants administered to, as the most ignorant 
Chinaman in the heart of China. Take, for 
instance, the American soldiers in Cuba and 
the Philippines. They have no places of 
amusement except a few small theatres in the 
larger towns near the large army ports. The 
soldier in the interior has no place to go, ex- 
cept some little joints which always flourish 
near all posts. And the liquor that he gets 
there is of the vilest quality. Cognac can be 
had from 35 cents a quart up to $2, and it 
will drive a man crazy in a short time if he 
keeps it up in a tropical country. It is made 
of the vilest of materials, and it is a known 
fact that kerosene has been mixed up with 
other ingredients and sold for good liquor. It 
is done every day. The natives reap a golden 
harvest from the soldiers. If the soldier wants 
refreshment, he will go where he can get 
something to drink. ‘Take, for instance, the 
notorious Blue Front, just a stone’s throw 
from Camp Columbia. More trouble and fights 
occur in that place than in any saloon in Cuba. 
After pay day you can see men coming and 
going, night and day, as long as they have any 
money left, and when they are broke the pro- 
prietor gives them checks, and whenever they 
want anything they get the ticket punched for 
the amount. Many soldiers run bills so large 
they have to go deep in debt to settle their bar 
bill. Then discontentment sets in; the soldier 
loses heart and gets disgusted with everything. 
He either deserts or continues his downward 
course, and finally, chances are he will end up 
in the guard house, with a court-martial, con- 
vicition and dishonorable discharge staring him 
in the face. This is happening every day all 
over the U. S. Army. And it will continue 
with the same results so long as no action is 
taken by the proper authorities to remedy mat- 
ters. The U. S. Army as a fighting force is 
one of the finest in the world, bar none. The 
American soldier is the best that nature can 
produce. He is as near perfect physically as 
can be found the world over. And he is fully 
capable of taking care of his own private af- 
fairs without any outside interference. If the 
canteen is restored—which every soldier hopes 
will be done—it will tend to decrease the de- 
sertions and dishonorable discharges, and the 
guard house will not have a full complement of 
men, as it has now. 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF PAVILION, CAMP COLUMBIA, CUBA 
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NTEDSANS WAR VETERANS | 


Devoted to the interests of those who served our country in the War with Spain. All 


orders, one, communications and subscriptions should be addressed to W. D. Tucker, 
Manager, U. S. W. V. Department, ARMY AND Navy Lire, 2132 N. Cleveland Ave., Canton, 


Ohio. 


Dear Sir and Comrade— 

I take pleasure in enclosing my subscription 
to ARMy AND Navy Lire. / have placed the 
publication on our mailing list for orders, cir- 
culars, etc., and shall at all times be pleased to 
afford you any information we may have re- 
garding organization affairs. 

With assurances of my kind regards, 

Fraternally yours, 


Gharha V1. Veutar/ 


Commander-in-Chief. 


COMRADES 


With this issue of ARMy AND Navy Lire is 
launched this Department, which will be de- 
voted to the U. S. W. V. In assuming charge 
I earnestly solicit the support of comrades, 
both in the way of news which will be of in- 
terest to our comrades at large, and in sub- 
scriptions to the magazine. 

We want a good live representative in each 
camp, 

The general character of ARMy AND Navy 
Lire is such that it appeals to every man who 
has at any time been in the Service. It only 
has to be seen to be appreciated. 


W. D. Tucker. 


“Let’s have no more talk of long wars or of 
short wars,” said Colonel Olin, at the Bos- 
ton Encampment Banquet. “Let’s have no 
more talk of comparisons of the Mexican, the 
Civil, the China, or the Spanish War, of the 
blue uniform or the gray. I have one sug- 
gestion to make, and I want to see how you 
will take it. It is this: Let all veterans get 
together, let there be one united order—The 
United Order of American Veterans.” 


No doubt there are a great many officers 
and enlisted men in all branches of the Service 
who are eligible to membership in the U. S. 
W. V. All who served in any branch of the 
Service between 1898 and 1902, inclusive, are 
eligible. Comrades, get together and form 
camps at your posts and on battleshins. We 
will welcome you with open arms. Command- 





der-in-Chief Charles W. Newton, whose ad- 
dress is Hartford, Ct., will give information 
as to how camps may be organized. Never 
since the inception of the U. S. W. V. has the 
order been in such a flourishing condition as 
now. Its future is a great one. That grand 
old organization, the G. A. R., will soon pass 
away, and it will fall upon the U. S. W. V. to 
instil in the hearts of the coming generation 
that spirit of patriotism which the G. A. R. has 
instiled in ours. 


We are 50,000 strong now. We should be 
thrice that strength by the time of the next 
National Encampment, which will be held in 
Tacoma next September. 


Humberger Camp No. 58 is a new camp, 
and officers were installed by senior Vice- 
Commander R. M. Bailey, Department of Ohio, 
on the evening of September 24th, with 24 
charter members. On the same evening the 
Lair of the Military Order of the Serpent was 
instituted, with 14 charter members, by “Slick 
and Slimy” Joseph Gossett, Grand Lair of 
Ohio. Among those receiving the degree was 
Col. Curtis V. Hard, Colonel of the 8th Ohio 
Vol. Inf., during the Spanish-American War. 
The degree work was put on by the team from 
Canton, Damag Pa Tan Tan Lair No. 9. A 
street parade was given, which was participated 
in by the local G. A. R. posts, and refresh- 
ments were served by the ladies of Massilon 
Comrades. 


By the affiliation of the Army of the Phil- 
ippines, which took place amid great enthusi- 
asm at the Boston Encampment, nearly 10,000 
comrades were added to the ranks of the U. S. 
W. V. Foreign service men and Porto Rican 
Comrades please take notice. Come in! 


Charles W. Newton, Commander-in-Chicf 
of the U. S. W. V., whose photograph we re- 
produce in this month’s issue, was formerly 
Junior Vice-Commander-in-Chief, and member 
of the National Council of Administration. 
His record: Captain, Co. “F,” 1st Conn. Vol. 
Inf., stationed at Fort Preble, Me., and Camp 
Alger, Va.; 18 years in the Hartford City 
Guard, Co. “F,” 1st Reg’t, N. G. Conn. (Dur- 
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THE MILITARY ORDER 


ing the Civil War this Company had the honor 
f being the first volunteer company in the 
‘ountry to be mustered in, and from its ranks 
were taken 68 men for promotions to com- 
missions. In the war with Spain it was also 
listinguished by being the first company froin 
onnecticut to be mustered in); Captain and 
Inspector, Ist Co., Governor’s Foot Guard, 
Conn. Captain Newton is a member of the 
Naval and Military Order of the Spanish 
\merican War, Naval and Military Order of 
Foreign Wars, and Society of the Sons of the 
\merican Revolution. He was in Cuba on an 
inspection of its condition when the Maine 
was blown up in Havana Harbor. He was an 
eye-witness of its destruction, and returned 
to this country at once to take command of 
his company. Captain Newton is a very pop- 
ular man, and prominent in business, political 
and social circles. 


In our January issue, we shall reproduce 
a photograph of Charles Edwin Stroud, Senior 
Vice-Commander-in-Chief, U. S. W. V. There 
will be no departments in the December issue, 
which will be our usual Christmas “Football 
and Fiction” edition, which will contain some 
excellent stories, verses and illustrations. 


OF THE SERPENT 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF CHARLES W. NEWTON 


THE MILITARY ORDER OF THE SERPENT 


Its History and Purposes 


MAJOR WALTER S. MacAARON, SUPREME GU GU GRANDISSISSIMO 


Since the first dawn of history the snake 
has been a matter of curiosity to man. If 
we are to believe sacred history it was lovely 
woman who first conversed with the reptile 
whom we are informed “was more subtile than 
any of the beasts of the field.” Moses lifted 
up the serpent of healing in the wilderness, 
the ancients carved it on their tombs in far 
off India, the mystic race of Mound-Builders 
raised their mighty memorial in Adams County, 
Ohio, in the vast likeness of the serpent, and 
still in the jungles of darkest Africa, Hayti 
and the Philippines the snake is an object of 
adoration. The sleek and swift creature with- 
out feet, with flashing scales, and baleful eye, 
twining and wriggling through the dim recesses 
of the jungle, striking his prey with certainty 
and inoculating it with his deadly virus, ap- 
pealed to the savage mind as comprehending 
their attributes of deity. It remained for 
American soldiers to render him mock homage, 
in burlesque of the weird native societies whose 
members have been “civilized with a Krag” in 
their endeavors to drive the hated Americano 
back in his world-conquering march. 

As is generally known, the ritual of the 
Spanish War Veterans, like that of its great 
successor, the U. S. W. V., contained no hint 
or thought of anything approaching levity. It 
is also known that our lads of the Army and 
Navy, while serious minded men, are still rather 
more appreciative of the humorous side of life 


than the average civilian. In the autumn of 
1903, Capt. Fred. M. Fanning was elected De- 
partment-Commander of Ohio, S. W. V. and 
chose the writer as his Adjutant-General. At 
that time he promised Ohio a clean side degree 
to stimulate interest in the depleting Order. 
The famous Gilmore party had just been res- 
cued from the Filipinos, to the joy of our 
nation, and public prints were filled with the 
strange adventures of that party among the 
natives. 

The Filipino society of Katipunan came 
prominently to our attention, and after ex- 
perimenting with various side degrees offered 
us by costume houses which proved to be either 
trifling, dull, or immoral, we determined to 
establish the Order of Katipunan as a side 
degree to the S. W. V., which had now consol- 
idated into the U. S. W. V. The extensive 
knowledge of native customs obtained from 
comrades,—principally of the 22nd U. S. Inf., 
—together with some of our own knowledge, 
helped us to write up a ritual which is still 
somewhat incomplete. I do not mean to say 
that it is not a complete ritual, but it is rather 
a ritual which suggests that the addition of 
chapter degrees afterwards would continue to 
a happy conclusion a most interesting and 
exciting series of adventures. The degree was 
first formally worked at Cleveland, January 
I, 1904, on about fifty-two delegates sent from 
the various camps all over the State. From 











MAJOR WALTER S. MacAARON 


that time on the snake became a feature of 
U. S. W. V. camps in Ohio, and was always 
worked at Department Encampments with much 
splendor. Last year we learned that a civilian 
reporter was claiming some credit for the or- 
ganization of the Order. ‘Thereupon, Capt. 
F. M. Fanning and a chosen band of faithful 
snakes incorporated the Order; the Captain 
retiring from his position at the head of it 
and giving place to Capt. C. E. Stroud, of 
Sandusky, Ohio,” who served until the last 
Supreme Convention at Boston, when the writ- 
er was elected Supreme GuGu Grandississimo. 
The Order is general throghout Ohio, and 
last year at Cedar Point was worked on many 
at the National Encampment, as well as at Bos- 
ton this year. 


The organization consists of a Supreme Lair 
of the U. S., which is much like the National 
Encampment in its organization and operation. 
Departments are organized into Grand Lairs. 
The Grand Lair is the unit of work, and is 
supposed to put on the work at Department 
Encampment, or at the will of the Grand 
Junta of the Department. Local lairs operate 
under Writs of Dispensation (so-called) and 
have power to initiate not to exceed 50 per 
cent. of the local .U. S. W. V. membership in 
any calendar year. There is no per capita tax. 
Ohio charges $10 for each writ of dispensation 
and the Sten Lair charges $15.00 for a 
charter. To organize a Grand Lair, not less 
than twenty members in good standing in a de- 
partment must formally apply for a charter, 
enclosing the fee, and if there is no protest 
received from other Grand Lairs, the new 
Grand Lair will be chartered, having a juris- 
diction co-extensive with its State or territorial 
boundaries. So far the Grand Lairs of Ohio, 
Washington and New Jersey have been organ- 
ized. Massachusetts, at this date of writing, 
is preparing to petition, and the Administration 
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is anxious to see the Order spread into every 
Department. Only members in good standing 
of the U. S. W. V. are eligible to membership 
in the Military Order of the Serpent. The 
M. O. S. exists to build up the U. S. W. V. 
and to provide an outlet for humor after the 
regular meeting of the camp. In all this it 
aims to keep a high moral standard, and no 
word or act of all its weird ritual could of- 
fend the sensibilities of anyone. Distinguished 
clergymen, Catholic and Protestant, have 
crawled through the Jungle and delighted to 
honor the snake. Distinguished Admirals of 
our Navy and Generals of our Army have 
prostrated themselves before the Shining 
Light of Pag-Pago Zamboanga, and have par- 
taken of the Exhilarating Virus. 

The Order aims to present in its work one 
of the Filipino societies which has sworn un- 
dying hatred of the Americano, and has de- 
voted its members to the service of Khatee 
Puna. The titles of its officers are ponderous 
and weird, and their garb designed to repre- 
sent actual native costumes. The badge of 
the Order is a Filipino cross with the emblems 
of the American service disposed on its arms, 
and the center and spaces between the arms 
of the cross bear the fearful symbols of the 
murderous Katipunan. The cross is suspended 
from a scarlet and jet ribbon, these colors be- 
ing symbolical of death and vengeance. 

The present National Junta consists of Su- 

preme GuGu Grandississimo, Maj. W. S. Mac- 
Aaron, Xenia, O.; Supreme Datto, Commodore 
William H. MacKay, Rutherford, N. J.; Thrice 
Infamous Inferior Supreme GuGu, J. N. Al- 
ward, Columbus, O.; Supreme Lord High 
Keepers of the Ophidian, Roy M. Willie, Wm. 
Moran, of Cleveland, O.; Slick and Slimy 
Keepers of the Ophidian, Roy M. Millie, Wm. 
D. Teasdale, Wm. Robinson and Jas. A. Hud- 
son. 
“ The appointment of a number of Thrice 
Dulcet Yawlers of the Jungle, Thrice Pusil- 
lanimous Pups of Mabalasig, and other high 
and important staff officers remain to be an- 
nounced. 


We will greatly appreciate it if all Depart- 
ment Commanders will send to us the date 
and place of their Department encampments. 


Council of Administration, U. S. W. V.: 

Louis F. L. Gunther, Colorado; Joe Cannon, 
California; Nathaniel G. Valentine, Connecti- 
cut; James P. Greeley, District of Columbia; 
William E. Clark, Georgia; David I. McCorm- 
ick, Indiana; J. A. Sutherland, Jllinots; J. E. 
Redicord, Kentucky; P. J. McNamara, Massa- 
chusetts; Florence E. McCarthy, Maine; 
Walter Rick, Missouri; Richard F. Cross, 
New Jersey; Frank Rusch, L. Walter Barker, 
New York; Edward C. Savage, Michigan; 
James E. Scammons, New Hampshire; R. B. 
Butts, Oklahoma; Roy M. Willie, Ohio; W. 
P. Messinger, Pennsylvania; C. A. Reynolds, 
Veteran Army of the Philippines; Henry Wol- 
cott, Rhode Island; H. Edward Dyer, Ver- 
mont; F. B. Manggrum, Virginia; F. W. 
Greutzmacher, Wisconsin; William Buddock, 
Washington. 
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(Top Row) Amy Lisser, with Rose Stahl in ‘The Chorus Lady;” Olive Wyndham, in “The Man from Home;” 
Mrs, Fiske; and Elsie Ferguson, with Edgar Selwyn in ‘*Pierre of the Plains.” 





OME years ago, in a fort where the Garri- 
Sy son consisted of Infantry, Cavalry and 
Artillery—between which, branches there 
is usually a great deal of good-natured rivalry 
—the K. O. found his orderly asleep in a chair 
on his front porch, and showing the effects 
of too good a time. Without awakening him, 
the Colonel wrote the following note: 
To the Commander of the Guard— 
Please confine this man by my order. 
Colonel Commanding. 

The Colonel then awakened the orderly and 
told him to take the note to the Sergeant of 
the Guard at the guardhouse. 

The orderly on his way to the guardhouse, 
seeing that the note was not sealed, read it, 
but just then, meeting a Cavalryman on his 
way to the barracks, handed him the note and 
asked him if he would give it to the sergeant 
of the Guard as he passed the guardhouse. 
This the unsuspecting “yellowleg” consented 
to do, with the result that he was very 
promptly confined by the Colonel’s orders. 
The Doughboy orderly then went to his quar- 
ters and finished his nap. At retreat, the or- 
derly reported back to the Colonel as usual, 
and was immediately asked what he had done 
with the note. The orderly told the Colonel 
that he had given it to a Cavalryvman he 
had met on the parade ground, and told him 
to give it to the sergeant of the guard. The 
Colonel, being an Infantryman, released the 
“Yellowleg,” and said nothing to the orderly. 


T Comptroller of the Treasury has de- 
cided that officers of the Marine Corps 
are entitled to eight cents per mile for 
travel performed under orders without 
troops, the same as officers in the Navy, when 
in the United States, and reasonable expenses 
for travel abroad. When Marine Corps offi- 
cers travel with troops they are entitled to the 
same traveling allowances as officers of the 
Army traveling under similar conditions. 


HE Captains and Lieutenants of the 

! Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry are in 
the peculiar situation, not at all agree- 

able to themselves, of being deprived of 

their pay for two or three months. It appears 
that when the old regiment, which was on a 
provisional basis, was changed June 3oth last 
to a command which is a part of the regular 
army, the Captains and Lieutenants, who are 


native Porto Ricans for the most part, were 
not at once commissioned. The President de- 
layed signing the commissions for several 
months, and it is now held that these officers 
during the period from June 3oth to the date of 
their appointment to what is construed as new 
offices, were not in office, and therefore are not 
entitled to draw pay for the services they may 
have rendered in that time. Moreover, it is 
held, the acts performed by such officers are of 
doubtful legal standing. It is a general mix- 
up, but it is not likely to lead to any special 
trouble, except for the individuals who are con- 
fronted with deprivation of pay. If the matter 
cannot be straightened out in some other way, 
the War Department will ask Congress to re- 
lieve the officers from the unjust situation at 
its next session. 


HE President has not overlooked the na- 

val service in his desire to have officers 

subjected to some sort of yearly test to 
ascertain their physical fitness to perform ac- 
tive service under conditions of war, and to 
this end he is now considering just what kind 
of exercise would best fit the occasion. He 
has already applied the well known horse- 
back or walking test to the army, but it seems 
a more difficult matter to determine just what 
form of physical test to apply to officers of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. While it is hardly 
probable that the horseback test will be ap- 
plied to naval officers, it is rumored that the 
Marine Corps will get that sort of test. In 
fact, the proposition has already come from 
in the Marine Corps itself that its field officers 
be annually put through horseback tests 
such as are prescribed for army officers, but 
the idea is not regarded with favor by the 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Brigadier-General J. B. Aleshire, Quar- 

termaster-General of the Army, in his 

forthcoming annual report, that an in- 
crease be made in the commissioned officers and 
post quartermaster sergeants of his depart- 
ment. The number of officers belonging to the 
department is not sufficient to carry on its 
work, and at many places quartermaster duties 
are being performed by line officers. The 
Quartermasters’ Department requires officers 
trained in this particular line of duty. Vacan- 
cies in the Department are now being filled 
by detail from the line. 


RR Besadier General J.B will be made by 
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ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 


The Army and Navy Insures the Nation 


Army and Navy Life Insures You 


The following Combination Offer which we have just succeeded 
in arranging for the benefit of readers of ARMy AND Navy 
Lire, is of more practical value to the Service than anything 
which has yet been offered to it, or which can be offered to it. 
Officers and men and their families are constantly traveling from 
one part of the United States to another. Statistics show that 
one out of every ten of our population is killed or maimed each 
year. The North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 


tell us that thousands of people never step on a train without 
buying an Accident Insurance Policy, for which they pay 25c a 
day on $5,000. That amounts in a year to $91.25, or $45.63 on 


$2,500 insurance. We offer you: 


COMBINATION A-1 


ARMY AND NAVY LIFE - - . -« 


Handsome Seal Grain Leather Pocket-Book and Card Case $9 45 45 


North American Accident Insurance Co. Policy for = 500, 
good for one year, all charges paid - 


The pocket-book is 434” by 8%” open, and 234” by 434” closed, with a space for 
papers and bills in back, three pockets in front, and transparent space in center for Insur- 
ance Certificate. 


The number of Insurance Policies is limited, and those desiring to avail 
of this exceptional opportunity should tear off the Order Coupon on this page, 
and mail it at once, with remittance in New York exchange. 


ARMY AND Navy LiFe, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :—I enclose $2.45, for which you are to send me Army AND Navy Lire 
for one year, and also Seal-grain Leather Pocket-book and Card Case with North American 
Accident Insurance Co. Policy for $2,500, good for one year, all charges paid. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL J. FRANKLIN BELL, CHIEF 


GOV. CHAS, E. MAGOON AND GEN. CLARENCE OF THE GENERAL STAFF OF THE ARMY, 


B. EDWARDS, IN THE ANTE-ROOM OF 
THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


It has been decided by the War and Navy 
Departments that the cadets of the Military 
Academy and the midshipmen of the Naval 
Academy shall take part in the inaugural 
parade March 4th next. This is good news for 
the people of the whole country, for these 
bodies of embryo Generals and Admirals al- 
ways prove two of the most attractive features 
of the parade, not even a new President re- 
ceiving more applause as he passes by than 
do they. The cadets will be quartered in the 
corridors of the War Department while in 


THE LATE LIEUT. THOS. E. SELFRIDGE (first figure 
on the left), WITH CAPTAIN FITZHUGH LEE, U. 


S. A., DR. ALEX. GRAHAM BELL, AND 
CAPTAIN VAN HORN, U.S.A. (Taken 
some time before the lamentable acci- 
dent at Fort Myer) 


‘ ONE OF THE BEST-LIKED AND MOST 
CAPABLE MEN IN THE UNITED 
SERVICE 


Washington. The midshipmen will only be 
on for the day, as they can easily return to 
Annapolis after the ceremonies. The Navy 
Department is considering the bringing of the 
enlisted men of the battleship fleet to Wash- 
ington for the inauguration, and it is very 
probable that it will be done. The bluejackets 
and marines would be bound to attract consid- 
erable attention and arouse much enthusiasm, 
on account of the prominence which has come 
to the enlisted force by reason of its long 
cruise. 


MRS. HART O. BERG, THE FIRST WOMAN 


TO ASCEND IN AN AEROPLANE, 
STANDING BY THE WRIGHT 
AEROPLANE Af LE MANS, 
FRANCE 





OF GENERAL AK IN G 
ROYAL powper 
ABSOLUTELY-—PURE 


ay Healthful cream of tartar, de- 
rived solely from grapes, refined 
to absolute purity, is the active 
principle of every pound of Royal 
Baking Powder. 

Hence it is that Royal Baking Powder 
produces food remarkable both i 
Havor and wholesomeness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 


HE Secretary of War has approved the 
recommendation of the Chief Signal 
I Officer that Orville Wright’s contract 
time for delivering his aeroplane to the 
Government be extended to June 28, 1909. This 
was done in order to allow Mr. Wright to 
fully recover from his recent injury. Major 
Squiers of the Signal Corps says it is felt that 
the machine already has demonstrated all that 
its’ inventors claimed for it; in fact, they 
claimed nothing for it except that it ‘would 
come up to the War Department specifications, 
and while these specifications seemed extra- 
ordinarily exacting when they were issued a 
year ago, the machine met ge a ae in 
the preliminary flights that the officers looked | h ° f 
ek ta problem of flight as already solved. nt Is age 0 progress 
The machine is the only one so far demon- 
strated that is admitted to have a real system ONE 
of control in the air. Underwood Typewriter Operator 


The Navy Department within a short time can at each stroke perform 


expects to have out specifications for a ma- SIXTEEN .°"";, OPERATIONS 


chine that will be much — exacting = saad 

those of the Signal Corps. It will be demande ie ‘ ‘i 
that the machine be able to make 4o miles an Underwood Multiple Unit Biller 
hour and stay in the air four or five hours. 

This will necessitate carrying a larger gaso- 3. Office Register. 12. Bill of Lading 

line supply. There must be floats, too, so that : See . 

the machine may alight in the water after its 6. Warehouse Requisition 15 Bales Record Filed slphabet- 
return to the parent ship. The Navy Depart- a 16. Salesman’s Copy Filed Terri 
ment has appointed Lieut.-Commander Charles . “Stake eee described ound upon request 
Sweet and Lieut.-Commander Cleland Davis to —— = 

draw up the specifications. The bids will, of Underwood Typewriter Co., Inc. 
course, be open to the world, as was the case 241 Broadway, New York 

with the War Department bids. 


1. Invotce 10. Paceer's Check. 
2. Sales Record 11. Packer's Bliad. 
3 
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Where stationed Oct. 12, 1908. All ships marked * should be addressed “‘c/o Postmaster, New York, N. Y.," all 
ships marked ** “c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal." If this is done, only domestic postage will be required. 


*Alabama, en-route to Navy Yard, N. Y. 
** Albany, San Francisco. 
*Alliance, Culebra, W. I. 

** Annapolis, Tutuila, Samoa. 
** Arethusa, Magdalena Bay. 
*Arkansas, Norfolk, Va. 
**Bainbridge, Cavité, P. I. 
**Barry, Cavité, P. I. 
*Birmingham, Boston, Mass. 
*Blakely, New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Pa. 
**Buffalo, San Francisco, Cal. 
**California, Honolulu, H. I. 
**Callao, Hongkong, China. 
**Charleston, Bremerton, Wash. 
**Chattanooga, Nagasaki, Japan. 
*Castine, Portsmouth, N. H. 
**Chauncey, Cavité, P. I. 
*Chester, Boston, Mass. 
**Cleveland, Cavité, P. I. 
**Colorado, Honolulu, H. I. 
**Concord, Nagasaki, Japan. 
**Connecticut, Yokohama, Japan. 
Constellation, Newport, R. I. 
**Culgoa, Manila Bay. 
Cumberland, Newport, R. I. 
**Dale, Cavité, P. I. 

**Davis, Mare Island, Cal. 
**Decatur, Cavité, P. I. 

*De Long, Philadelphia, Pa. 
**Denver, Nagasaki, Japan. 
*Des Moines, Guantanamo, Cuba. 
*Dolphin, New York, N. Y. 
*Dubuque, New York, N. Y. 
*Eagle, Portsmouth, N. H. 
**Farragut, Mare ls., Cal. 
**Fortune, Mare Is., Cal. 
**Fox, Mare Is., Cal. 
Franklin, Norfolk, Va. 
**Galveston, Nagasaki, Japan. 
**Georgia, Yokohama, Japan. 
**Glacier, Cavité, P. I. 

**G oldsborough, Mare Is., Cal. 
Hancock, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
**Helena, Cavité, P. L., 
*Hist, Navy Yard, N. Y. 
*Hopkins, Honolulu. 

** Hull, Honolulu. 

*Jdaho, Navy Yard, Phila. 
**] Illinois, Yokohama. 
Independence, Mare Is., Cal. 
Indiana, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Intrepid, San Fran., Cal. 
Iowa, Norfolk, Va. 

**Kansas, Yokohama. 

**K earsarge, Yokohama. 

**K entucky, Yokohama. 
Lancaster, Philadelphia, Pa. 
**T awrence, Mare Is., Cal. 
**T ouisiana, Yokohama. 
**Maine, en-route to Portsmouth, N. H. 
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VESSELS OF THE NAVY 





*Marietta, Portsmouth, N. H. 
**Maryland, Honolulu, H. I. 
*Mayflower, Navy Yard, N. Y. 
** Milwaukee, Bremerton, Wash. 
**Minnesota, Yokohama, Japan. 
*Mississippi, Navy Yard, Phila. 
** Missouri, Yokohama, Japan. 
*Mohican, Olongapo,P. I. 
**Monterey, Olongapo, P. I. 

** Monadnock, Olongapo, P. I. 
*Montgomery, Newport, R. I. 
**Nebraska, Yokohama, Japan. 
*New Hampshire, Bridgeport, Conn. 
*Nevada, Norfolk, Va. 

**New Jersey, Yokohama, Japan. 
*North Carolina, Philadelphia. 
**Ohio, Yokohama, Japan. 
*Paducah, Portsmouth, N. H. 
**Panther, Manila, P. I. 
**Pennsylvania, Honolulu, H. I. 
Pensacola, San Fran., Cal. 
**Perry, Honolulu, H. I. 
Philadelphia, Bremerton, Wash. 
*Prairie, Lambert Point, Va. 
**Preble, Honolulu, H. I. 
**Rainbow, Nagasaki, Japan. 
Reina Mercedes, Newport, R. I. 
*Ranger, en-route to Aden, Arabia. 
**Relief, Manila, P. I. 

**Rhode Island, Yokohama. 
Richmond, Philadelphia, Pa. 
**Rowan, Mare Is., Cal. 
**Samar, Hong Kong, China. 
*Scorpion, Philadelphia, Pa. 
**Solace, Pago Pago and Honolulu. 
Severn, Annapolis, Md. 

**South Dakota, Honolulu, .H. I. 
Southery (prison ship), Portsmouth, N. H. 
**St. Louis, Bremerton, Wash. 
**Stewart, Honolulu, H. I. 
*Sylph, Washington, D. C. 
**Supply, Nagasaki, Japan. 
*Tacoma, San Juan, P. R. 
**Tennessee, Honolulu, H. I. 
*Thornton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
*Texas, Charleston, S. C. 
*Tingey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
**Truxtun, Honolulu, H. I. 
**Vermont, Yokohama, Japan. 
**Villalobos, Hong Kong, China. 
**Virginia, Yokohama, Japan. 
Wabash, Boston, Mass. 

** Washington, Honolulu, H. I. 
** West Virginia, Honolulu, H. I. 
**Whipple, Honolulu, H. I. 
**Wilmington, Manila, P. I. 

** Wisconsin, Yokohama, Japan. 
Wolverine, Erie, Pa. 

Yankee, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
Yankton, Yokohama, Japan. 
Yorktown, San Francisco, Cal. 
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NoAcid 


In new patent tin 
keeps the dirt out 
and the Flavor in 


R. AND MRS. GEORGE H. STICK- 
NEY, of Baltimore, announce the en- 
gagement of their daughter Margaret 

Pearson Stickney, to Past-Midshipman Lloyd 
Crow Stark, U. S. Navy, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence McDowell Stark, of Louisiana, Mis- 
souri. The wedding will take place at the 
home of the bride in November. The groom- 
elect is stationed on the U. S. S. Montana, 
now at the Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. Miss 
Stickney is an extremely attractive girl and 
made her début the season before last at the 
first Monday german of the Bachelors’ Cotil- 
lion Club, of Baltimore. 


“Aha!” sneered a Thanksgiving Turkey, 
And held up his head very perky; 
As a soldier he spied, 
With a gun by his side; 
“T'll beat it. The prospect looks murky!” 
Birdie Baxter Clarke. 


Mr. W. D. Tucker, who with this number assumes 
charge of the U. S. W. V. Department, is a native of 
Ohio. He served during the War with Spain as a 
private in the 8th Ohio Vol. Inf., which regiment saw 
service in Cuba, and was known as the President’s 
own. Comrade Tucker’s maternal ancestors were 
natives of Massachusetts, and fought in the Revolu- 
tionary War and the War of 1812. His paternal an- 
cestors date back to the time of Captain John Smith 
and Pocahontas. His father was a soldier in the 
Mexican War, and commanded an Ohio Regiment in 
the Civil War. His son, Carl P. Tucker, is a blue- 
jacket on board the U. S. S. Kansas. 


W. D. TUCKER, MANAGER U.S. W. V. 
DEPARTMENT, ARMY AND NAVY LIFE 
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The sub-target rifle machine may now be obtained through the 
Adjutant-General of your State 


SUB-TARGET GUN CO. 
BOSTON, 216 High Street NEW YORK, 1 Madison Ave. 














THE SPOUT 
REVERSIBLE READY NEW—NOVEL—NEAT—OILER 
SPOUT | FOR a 














IS IN THE CAN USE THIS FAMOUS OIL 
= “MANY-USE” 


Prevents Rust on Guns, Revolvers, and All Metals in Hot, 
Cold, Wet or Dry Weather 


CLEANS powder residue from the barrel and keeps bore 
bright and clean—polishes the stock. 
LUBRICATES, never gums nor clogs the bolt, lock or maga- 
zine—every part will work smoothly, quickly and 
surely—makes leather waterproof. 


ALL POST EXCHANGES 
rye you know what Quality means in a Turkish 
* Cigarette? If not, get a box of “MILO.” 
Then, any other cigarette, and try same side by side. 
You'll note the delicate, aromatic mildness of the 
“ MILO.” Mildness (yet with this richness in flavor) is 
what costs in Turkish Tobacco, and it’s just this that makes 
the Perfect Cigarette. You'll find it in No Other. 
This perfection is obtained only by owning our own plantation in 


Turkey—the careful watcl:fulness from the seeding to the finished article. 
WRITE TO THE SURBRUG COMPANY FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


THE SURBRUG COMPANY, New York City 














their initial game of the season, the fitted with a new torpedo, the diameter 

former beating Tufts by 5-0, and An- of which is 21 inches, range 7,000 yards, 
napolis beating Rutgers by 18-0. 21 players speed 31 knots, explosive charge over 
were used in the Army game, in order to give 200 pounds. This torpedo is the result of the 
as many men as possible experience in a game _ work of two naval officers, and has an improved 
with outside teams. The Navy used 22 men type of gyroscope for keeping it on its course. 
in their game, for the same reason. One of This increase in the range of the torpedo to 
the gratifying features of the Navy squad is nearly four miles will result in the development 
the number of good kickers among them. of the all-big-gun vessel. 
Douglass, captain of last year’s Navy team, has 
been assigned to temporary duty at the Acad- 
emy this fall, and will materially assist in the 
coaching. Dague, who is on the New Hamp- 


Wi POINT and Annapolis each won FE, ttt battleships now building will be 












The Daily Mail (London) gives the follow- 
ing figures covering tonnage of new naval con- 












shire, will also be at the Academy off and on Grace : 

during the season, to coach the ends. With Tons Tons 
Slingluff at center, Leighton and Robinson at or 1906-7 1907-8 
tackles, and Wright and Meyer at guards, the Great BUA 256s. sse cess 83,260 119,637 
Navy should have one of the heaviest and Germany .............++.-. 53,180 33,985 
finest lines it has ever had. The Army beat France ...........+..++++++ 19,338 33,602 
Trinity 33-0, and the play of the team in this Russia ...............-.+-5. 80,860 31,461 
game seemed much improved over that of the United States .............. 37,283 20,633 
first game. The team in the latter part of the Japan ...........e eee ee eee 39,870 56,450 
game was composed entirely of substitutes. LS Sree ery Te 16,016 19,510 
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While Frock. 


“The World’s Best Table Water” 


ALL TASTES 


from the Officers to the Enlisted 
Men, are pleased by the rich- 
ness, delicacy and absolute 
wholesomeness of ten einai 


L EK N O xX URBRUG'S 


CHOCOLATES ARCADIA 
We also make nearly every other MIX TURE 


variety ot eactenions ry—over could ever attempt to describe 


f 3 its delights.’” 
500 kinds in all. Why? 


The Tobaccos are all aged; thoroughly 
New England Confectionery Co. seasoned, 
Boston, Mass. Age improves flavor; adds mildness; pre- 
. vents biting. 
In the blending, seven countries, from 
Latakia to America, are called upon. 
Made since 1876. 


. 7+ Surbrug’s “ Arcadia” is in a class by itself 
CKSI ae —nothing so rich in flavor — so exhila- 
4 rT ee - pate A — my 
elight e Pleasure when it dawns 
ay AT em Nee via 7 


on you will be lasting. 
AT YOUR DEALER'S. 
Glide and reverse systems. Terms for course, $5. 


Open all the year around. Private lessons any THE SURBRUG Co., New York City 


hour, Cronin Bldg., State St., New London, Conn. 


ADOPT ONE OF THE SIX PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC EMBLEMS 
and so be able to tell your own brush. Always ask for same emblem. Find it on the ye//ow 50x that protects and 
guarantees. See hole in handle with hook? Hang it in your own place to keep clean and dry. Curved 
handle reaches all teeth. Bristles trimmed to clean between the teeth. 
mS Made under American sanitary 
conditions. By mail 
or at dealers. 


Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 2c. Children’s 25c, 


Send for our free book, **Tooth Truths.” 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 186 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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CORDOVA 
WINES 


“The Wine of Quality”’ 
andthe Premier Vintages 


of CALIFORNIA 



















The Patronage of the 
ARMY and NAVY is 
Respectfully Solicited 












Write direct to the Winery 






FH Ft HF 











Supplies delivered from Special 
Case Goods Stock with our rep- 


resentatives in 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


And 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Pure Food and Matured Wines 
and Brandies, Bottled at the 
Winery and Vineyard 































California Winery 


GROWERS BOTTLERS DISTILLERS 
SACRAMENTO~ - - CAL. 
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OW that civilian teachers have been pro- 
N vided for West Point, the school for 

officers’ children has been abandoned, 
and all of the children of the post attend 
school at the Post School house at the north 
end, formerly used exclusively for the children 
of enlisted men. The teachers are Sergeant 
Coxe, Mrs. and Miss Trippe and Miss Noonan. 


“Notes on Field Artillery.” For officers of 
all arms. By Captain Oliver L. Spaulding, 
Jr., 5th F. A., U.S. A. Published by the U. 
S. Cavalry Association. 


This little book is an expansion and rear- 
rangement of a course of lectures given by 
Captain Spaulding in the Infantry and Cavalry 
School at Fort Leavenworth, and was prepared 
for publication at the suggestion of Major John 
F. Morrison, General Staff, serving in the De- 
partment of Military Art, Army Service 
Schools. It covers the general classes of 
Field Artillery, classification and organization, 
material, methods of fire, conduct of fire, fire 
direction, drill regulations, information and 
communication and tactics, and has 22 pages 
of examples of maneuvers and firing problems. 
Accompanying the book, in a compartment at- 
tached to the back cover, are two very fine 
maps, one of Fort Leavenworth and vicinity, 
compiled from surveys made by the Staff 
classes of 1904, 1905 and 1906, and one of 
Fort Riley, compiled for the maneuvers of 
1908, by Captain George H. Cameron, 4th U. S. 
Cavalry. There are plenty of books intended 
to teach the artillerist his own business, but 
this book shows the infantryman or the cavalry- 
man who is to command or serve in a mixed 
force containing artillery, how he may get the 
most good out of his guns. 







“Wireless Telegraphy and Telephony.” Pop- 
ularly explained. By Walter W. Massie 
and Charles R. Underhill. With special ar- 
ticle by Nikola Tesla. The D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 23 Murray St., New York. Cloth, $1.00 
net. 


This is a book which every layman will 
appreciate. There have been several books 
written on the subject of wireless telegraphy 
for the expert or technical man, but this is the 
only book which explains it in a way which 
every one can understand. The following par- 
agraph taken from page 5 gives a good idea 
of the object of the book, and describes the 
excellent way in which the authors have done 
their work: ‘When we contemplate the won- 
ders of nature and gradually fathom her mys- 
teries, that which before seemed impossible 
now becomes an established fact, and even so 
wonderful an art as wireless telegraphy loses 
its magic when we study into the laws which 
govern it, and see it take its place with marvels 
of the past in the service of man.” The book 
contains 71 pages of reading matter, with 28 
illustrations. 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers Hotels, Cafes, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Sole Agents for the United States. 
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Batley, Banks & Biddle 2. | 


62—Naval Officer's Cap Ornament in miniature 
for brooch. Crossed anchors of 14-k gold, 
shield and eagle of sterling silver, $6; with silver 


gold-plated anchors, $2.25. 
60—Brooch, 14-k gold without jewels, $10. 


This brooch may be jeweled in a variety of 
combinations—prices quoted upon request. 





75—Brooch, 14-k gold, set with full-cut brilliant 
diamonds, | numeral, $25; two numerals, $47. 
With rose diamonds, | numeral, $10; 2 numerals, 
$14.25. Crossed rifles and crossed sabres fur- 


nished at the some cost. 








78—Wreath Brooches or Hat Pin with minia- 
ture devices applied, 14-k gold, $4.75; sterling 
silver or silver gilt, $2. With or without numer- 
als, as preferred. 





75 


Novelties of all kinds with regimental devices and numerals applied, made to 
order for Holiday Gifts. Orders should be placed early. Shipments will be 
made on date requested so as to reach destination in time for Christmas. 


1218-20-22 Chestnut Street Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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PETER’S 


MILK CHOCOLATE 
The Original and the World’s Favorite. 
You never grow tired of 


GALA PETER 


High as the Alps in Quality. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 


REGISTEREO. 
Mavw 2z0vus 


Army or Navy 


Officer or Private 


Every one should use ‘‘3 in One’’ oil on 
his equipment. It quickly removes dirt and 
dust from all parts of all firearms, lubricates 
perfectly without gumming, cleans and pol- 
ishes. 


“3 in One” enters the pores of metal, forming 

a lasting, imperceptible moisture-proof coat that 
ositively prevents rust or tarnish, and does not 
eave surface sticky or greasy. 

Try on gun locks and barrels—inside and out— 
sword and sabre blades, brass buttons, and other 
bronze attachments. 

Write now for big free sample 
FREE bottle and “3 in One” booklet. ‘'3 
in One” Oil Co., 122 New Street, 

New York, N, Y. 


A funny incident occurred recently aboard 
one of our big battleships. While at anchor 
off some large city, a delegation of ladies rep- 
resenting the W. C. T. U. came aboard and 
were much interested in all they saw. One of 
the visitors spying the chit box for the wine 
mess, which was fastened up in the ward room, 
inquired what it was. A young officer, being 
facetiously inclined and not for one moment 
supposing that his joke would be taken serious- 
ly, told her it was a box for foreign missions 
and that the officers were always glad to have 
all those who came aboard contribute. Nothing 
more was thought of the matter till the end 
of the month when the box was opened, and, 
to the astonishment of all, was found to con- 
tain $12.30! The dilemma was overcome by 
sending a check for the amount, together with 
a letter of explanation, to the Secretary of the 
Navy, requesting that he have it forwarded 
through the proper channel to the cause for 
which it was contributed. 


Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood, who is now in 
Europe on his way from the Philippines to the 
United States to succeed Maj. Gen. F. D. 
Grant as commander of the Department of the 
East, with headquarters at Governors Island, 
will suggest to the President on his arrival 
that four officers in the regular army, not above 
the rank of Captain, be sent to China and Japan 
to master the languages of those countries. At 
the end of the first six months they will be ex- 
amined as to their progress, and, if it has not 
been satisfactory, they will be ordered to re- 
join their respective commands, and other offi- 
cers will be sent to take their places. The 
final examination at the end of the second year 
will be one that will test the ability of the 
ablest officers in the army. This examination 
will include conversations on all topics with 
Japanese and Chinese scholars, while many 
questions will be asked on military topics, the 
answers to which must be written in the Chi- 
nese or Japanese languages. 

The general opinion in the army is that 
General Wood’s suggestion will be adopted by 
the War Department, with the approval of the 
President, and put into effect next year. 
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